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Insist on sceing V 
- “BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE & Ce. 
Ltd.,” 
on the Capsuleand 
Back Label. 
NONE OTHiK 
GUARANTEED 
- GENUINE. 


Write direct for name cf nearest retailer to 
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DUNNVILLE & Co. Ltd., 


Universally acknowledged to b> the Most Valuable 
Medicine known, and one which should be in every home. 


The Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, sioxci. 


Cuts short all kegs eet [tae only rest J in NEURALGIA, 
HYSTERIA & PALPITATION, | TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM,GOUT. 
Acts like a charm ia DIARRHGA, CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 


The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY GENUINE. 


aceon Park Drives’ ‘really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're :through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid Hasauy, their fine sun-dried 
,_ Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and‘ their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
- that. smokers . are buying Park Drives” in millions. 


PARK DRIVE 4 


1O CIGARETTES 2). 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppenco and see how “Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
* Made by Gallaler Ltd: _the Independent Firm, Belfast and Lon Asli: 
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ANOTHER oo OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


May be cbtained 


from all Wincand 


' — Spirit Merchants e 
in 3. 6, and 12 Ff 
V 
WV = Bottle Cases. = 
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and 12 


BELFAST or LONDON. 


Insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorody ne. 
Purchasers should sce 
that the name is. cn 
the stamp and 
refuse substitu'cs. 


Convincing Mediewd Tes 
mo y with each bottle 
Ofal Chemist ,1t. 20. 1 6 


[Prick Onze Penny 
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|| ENO’S 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Errors in 

Diet—Eating or Drink- 
Giddi- 


Rheumatic 


Constipation, 


ing. Thirst, 
ness 
or Gouty 


Poison. : 


CAUTION. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE “rrp 


TUCKER-MARTIN /S™estii 
aN ER-MARTIN s 


CENERAL MECHANICAL 
305, OLD ST.LONDON. 


METAL WORKERS, 


BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous ond 
Thysical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Vartcooele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with tull purtiealora, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
pent seuled, post free, two stamps.—P’, J. Murray, 
128 High Holborn, London, W.C, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 
cai) ox forward by post; Tul sulue per return, orofier 
made.— Messrs Browning, Actual Mandfeccurers, 
#8 Oxford Street, London (Katab~100 venrs). 


BLUSHING CURED. - Doctor's fanwus 
recipe Ji. arder. Sestimonialx.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
4“) Back Piccadilly, Manchester. 


VARICOCELE.-Eyery inan suffering from 
Varicucele und ft# accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for illustrated circular 
describing its successful treatment ana cure by the 
oniy vationul and painless niethod, No electricity, 
Sent sculed, post tree, tuo stumps.—b. B. Norton, 
fe & (u Chancery Lane. don, WC * 


MARGATE.-— Th avence Boarding F-tablish- 
nent, Kastern Esplamade, Cilftunaville, Unique 
porition, facing Ova Excellent. cuisine, eelet, com: 
pany, inoderate terme, Apply Managerces. 


BLANKETS! — Splendid Genuine York 
W.o! Kiomkets, eemple pairs from 5.6 bt) it-. Se 
FRER CATALOGUE direct from the manufacturors. 
~ Carlisle Mills Co., Dept, 26, Batley Carr, Dewsbury, 


BLUSHING POSITIVELY CURED. 
Medical gentleman impre-sed with wondertul results 
offers copy of Physicinn's Prescription for 1. P.O. 
‘Failure {mposeible. Ryder Voss, U2 Great Portland 
Street, London, W. » 


INCOME TAX.-—If you wish te avold trouble 
and expense, buy "A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making 
acorrect return, and thus avold overcharge. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowier, 17 Henrietta 8t, 
London, W.C. 


a 

BEATEN COPPER |WORK is 2 delightful 
hobby for either gex, easy to learn and inexpensive. 
No workshop req@ired,—Se nd to-day for particulars of 
simplified method to The Adelaide Studica, Dept. 14, 
3 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, Landon, W.C. 
£6,000 POOTBALL WINNING 
SYSTEM. Procts. Don’tboy forecasts. Stamp.— 
Becrevary, 24 Fur:ong Road, London, N, 

ASTROLOGY. — Eventa, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- £.0,—-Prot. 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


There. is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


Examine the Capsule-and see that i is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ other- 
wise you have the sincerest form of flattery —IMI TATION. Sei Genuine, AWAR 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES.. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS | 


are inserted under this heading’at the rate of 2s. per line ot 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


> ofthis PREE GIFT.—Douglas, 154 King’s Chambers, 
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Mrs. Kirby, 8 Regent 
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FREE BOOK OF 


7/6 FOR 1,3:--Our" RECORD-VALUB”’ PARCEL 
OF 25 SUPERB BROOKLET XMAS CARDS. All 
are Booklets in Private Greeting style, mostly 


Art Parchment Car¢s and all Art Tinted ‘or in y i ey, Ph 
Naturnl Colours, and all flished with silk cord or “ : Well, no, replied t 
ribbon, © value for 13, poat free, including . IT have n't Pe 


be 
FREE &NVELOVES for ail cards too large for 
ordinury envelopes.— Paty Brothers, Dept. No. 7, The 


—the book that brig: youcno “ ovséav'n bxger se’ect on 
“ Presents House,” Hastings, Eng. 
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of employment, ‘apply K., 89 Alderagate &t., Loudon. pee Sa ay Rerb yr: Shall [ 
paint aa MAE Lapa ara a tin . ‘ +5 5 ENB ee 
consy. 1 jOatalogue sree. — Vaudy. 193 Writelnow!! The Pulrons Yoo il 


Regent Sirees 


STRENGTH t; How Regained. 
Interesting ‘and instructive refharks to young awd 
middie.aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
ftrength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debilyty in 
Men,—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamp by 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gerdonholn.e Dispensary, Brad: 
ford, Yorks. 

RED NOSE ani BLUSHING Cured by 
William Henry, D.se., * Ursilia,” Gravesend, the 
noted writer un health and beaaty. Sealed details, 
stamp. . 

A £222. GRAMOPHONES given away 
ABSOLUTELY }REK to purchasers of our spectal 
lin. records. Rend post-cord AT ONCR for patticuiars 


ndon.- Send sarly. 


RING, Bogati- 
8 8 fully set with WRITE 
Pearls.etc. Astounding NOW! 
bargain. {Often 10/6). 
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Handsome Pimeopsece. 


-Wbr., lever ovement, 9/9 


OTS.—Save nearly 5°/ buying factory direct. 
AGENTS WANTED. Write for list. particulars.— rks Case ey shee 
H. SAMUEL'S READ THIS! 
Mr. E. Hawkins, Framp- 
hoa” i 5 


British Boot Co. (220) Portland Square, Bristol, 
WORLD-PAMED Eni Eee 
rInGold, 12,6. 


Biya anaia ae tei both we * ACME’ 9 

FREE! © DIFFERENT STAMPS, includin > fi t 5 jolid. "4 e 
Grand set 12 Japanese (worth 1/-). Send 14. posta et cone a ; 3 5 1 Sew Sotecn nh 
Mention Gift B. 311 —Bright & Bon, 164 Strand, we. : drounding yaine. Usually $9 
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“What number docs 

tieont and stars desire ? 
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FREB.—1,500 word Horoscope: past and future 
revealed. Birth date, 34. stamps for clerical expenses., 
—Astara, 58 Dancer Road, Fulham, London, 8.W. 
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NOT APPRECIATED. 

“Harry,” said the hostess to her son, ‘ why 
don’t you make yourself agreeable to that gentleman 
in the corner ?”’ 

* Who—the inventor ?” 

“Yes,” 


“I tried,” was the despondent answer, “but! 


le won't talk of anything except his airship.” 


thing nice and encouraging ? ”* 
“T did.” 
“What was it?” 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 14, 1911. 


_. NO CHANCE FOR HIM. 
Sapleigh : * Would you—er-—advise me to-- er— 
marry a beautiful girl or a sensiblo girl ?"’ 
Hammersley: ‘Vm afraid you'll never be able 
to marry either, old man.” 
Sapleigh : “* Why not?” 
Hammersley: “ Well, a beautiful girl could do 


| Letter and a sensible girl would know better.” 
“Can't you say something about that—some- |; 


Husband : “ You are not economical.” 
Wife: “ Well, if you don’t cad a woman cco- 
nomical who saves her wedding dress for a possible 


“I told him that, judging from lis description, | second marriage, I'd like to know what you think 


there were no flies on it.” 


Shopper : “Can 1 hang this paper on myself?” | 
Salesman: © Yes, sir, but it would really look ! 
better on the wall.”’ 


The Blonde : “I wonder if I shall ever live to be 
a hundred ?” 

The Brunette: “ Not if you remain twenty-two 
much longer.” 


Mistress : “ Mary, go to the door at once. Some- 
ene has knocked three or four 
times.” 

Mary: “Oh, it's all right, mum. 
It's only that young fellow as is 
sweet on Miss Matid. Ye needn't bo 
afraid of his going away in a hurry.” 


NOT SO MAD. 

Some of the inmates of an asylum 
were engaged in sawing wood, and 
an attendant thought that one old 
man, who appeared to be working 
as hard as anybody, had not much 
to show for his labour. 

Approaching him, the attendant 
soon discovered the cause. ‘The old 
man had turned the saw upside down, 
with the teeth in the air, and was 
ra aaa away with the back of the 
tool. 

“Here, I say, Jones,” remarked 
the attendant, “ what are you doing ? 
You'll never cut the wood in that 
fashion. Turn the saw over.” 

The old man paused and stared at 
the attendant. ‘ Did you ever try to 
saw this way ?”’ he asked. 

“Well, no,” replied the attendant, “of course, 
I haven't.” 

“Then hold thy noise, man,”’ was the instant 
reply. ‘I've tried both ways, and "—impressively | 
—" this is easier.” 


The Barber : “ Shall | go over your face twice 2?” 
The Patron : “ Yes, if there's any left.” 


The Judge: ‘I shall havo the next person who 
interrupts put into the street immediately.” 

The Prisoner (leading a somewhat forlorn hope) : 
“Hip! Hip! Hooray!” 


“Come, please accommodate me. I'll give you 
my word that you shall be paid back in full within 
a week. You know I’m as honest as the day is 
long, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes, I’vo heard you were, but the days are 
growing short very fast now.” : 

THE CHINESE WAY. 

In Chins when the subscriber rings up the 
exchange the operator may be expected to ask: 

“What number does the honourable son of the | 
moon and stars desire ?” 

“ Hohi, two-three.” 

Silence. Then the exchango resumes. 

“Will the honourablo person graciously forjive | 
the inadequacy of the insignificant service and 
ponmals this humbled slave of the wire to inform 
him that the never-to-be-sufficiently-censured line 
is busy?” 


The Jobmaster (to would-be purchaser) : 
“We'l, what d you think of im?” 
Horsy-Looking Gent: “He ain't sech a 


bad hoss, considerin’ what a narrow escape 
he had from bein’ a cow !” 


economy is like.” 


“Wuy do you always put a pitcher of water 
and a glass on the table betore an orator ?” 

“That,” said the chairman of many reception 
committees, “is to give him something to do in 


| case he forgets his piece and his to stop and think,” 


Hubby (with newspaper) : “ Well, well! 


HE DID TRY. 

Tue tradesman had rendered his hill, waited a 
ont and then wrote: “ Please, sir, 1 want my 
bill.” 

Back came the bill, with these words: “ Cer- 
tainly ; here it is.” 

The bill was returned, and in a month the trades- 
man again wrote: “ Kindly send me the amount 
of my Dill.” 


1 
And the answer came promptly and politely: 


“Certainly ; it is £31 158. 9d." 


The third month the tradesman again wrote: , 


Bs ee you sond me a cheque for the amount of my 
bill?” 

The answer came, with a blank, unsigned cheque. 

“Certainly ; here is a cheqic. I have kept tho 
amount of your bill.” 

The fourth month the tradesman wiote: “I 
want my bill paid.” 

And the answer came hack: “So do IL.” 

Then the tradesman gave it up. 


SIGN, PLEASE! ¢.::.) 


Another | 
bank gone to smash and none of the directors knew | 
anything about what was going on.” 

Mrs. Votington : “Of course not! It wouldn't 
be so if the directors were all women.” 


ENTERED AT 
Srationeas’ Hatt. 


One Penny. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

A GENTLEMAN who belongs to an anti-tipping 
association, in obeying the rules of his socicty 
has had many quaint experiences. 

He dincd one night in a fashionable restaurant, 
and after paying his bill he gathered up the chango 
that had been brought upon a silver plate and 
dropped it into his waistcoat pocket. 

As he rose to depart the waiter said in a low 
appealing voice : 

* Surely you won't forget me, sir?” 

“ No, no,” said he, * I'll write to you.” 


; The Wife: “ After all, Adolphus, this visit 
isn’t going to be so expensive. With the half 
dozen dresses I simply had to get and your clothes 
cleaned and pressed we'll manage splendidly.” 


Willis : ** Brown says he has a horse for sale.” 
| Wallace: “I don’t doubt it. I solu bim one 
‘the other day.” 


He :“ But couldn't you learn to love me, Anna 2?” 

She: “TI don’t think I could, Harry.” 

He (reaching for his hat); “It is as 1 feared, 
you are tuo old to learn.” 


“S.P.G.” 

Tummy, aged twelve, arrived at home for the 
holidays, and at papa's request produced his 
account-book, duly kept. Among the 
items “S.P.G." figured largely and 
frequently. 

© Darling boy!” fondly exclaimed 
his doting mamma; “see how good 
he is, always giving to tho 
missionaries |” 

His sister, however, knowing 
Tommy well, had her doubts, and 
took the first opportunity of 
privately inquiring from her brother 
what those mystic letters stood for. 

Nor was she greatly surprised to 
find that they represented not the 
venerable Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, but ‘ Sundries, 
Probably Grub.” 


Oxe of the gilded young men 
came rapidly down the steps of his 
house half an hour after noon the 
other day. 

“What's the rush ?” asked a friend. 

-“ Oh, I’ve got to hurry down to the office or 
I won't get there in time to go out for lunch.” 


“On what grounds does your father object to 
me ?” he asked. 

“On any grounds within a mile of our house,” 
she answered. 


“How would you like a position in the sub- 
urban police force?” asked the influential citizen. 
“T ain’t lookin’ for no soft thing.” the reformed 
hurglar answered, his swarthy cheek reddening 
* Tam willin’ to earn my livin’.” ; 


NO WAY OUT. 


Cnva-cnuc ! 
Br-r-r! Br-r-r | 
Honk-honk ! 
| Zip-zip! . , . 
| ‘The pedestrian paused at the intersection of 
itwwo busy thoroughfares. He looked atout him, 
lA motor-car was rushing at him on one side, 
a motor-cycle on another, a lorry threatened 
|him in the rear, and a taxi-cab threatencd his 
| waistcoat buttons. 

Zing-gling ! 

He looked up, and saw, directly above. a tincway 
' acroplane in rapid descent. ; 
| There was but one chance. Ile was standing 
| upon a manhole cover. Quickly scizing it, he lifted 
' the lid, and jumped into the bole, just in time to 
| be run over by a subway train, 


Money, Penknives, Stylo Pens, Scissors, and Watches offered in this week's foullines. 


594 
All the Jatest 


Sin Epwarp Grey, whose recent speech on the 
Agadir trouble considerably cleared the air, is a 
man of whom few stcries are told. He has the 
reputation of never making a 8 unless he has 
something to say, and is one of the few politicians 
who has gained the confidence of all parties. Sir 
Edward is as famous a fisherman as he is a 
politician, and Mr. Gladstone thus summed up both 
Fis ability with the “ fly” and his cleverness as 
an M.P.: 

‘Behold our Grey, the dry-fly king, 
Whose word the world relics on 5 
He never said a foolish thing, 
Nor did he an unwise one,” 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 

Amoxa the birthday celebrities this week aro 

Sir Henry Lucy—famous as Punch’s Toby, M.P— 
and Mr. George Grossmith the elder. 
- At one time Sir Henry collected political “ bulls,” 
and he has some very ay ones. <A speaker at 
a Parliamentary election, holding up the candidate 
as a shining example of thrift and industry, 
exclaimed : “The right honourable gentleman has 
done what I want you all to do—namely : ‘ When 
you lay an egg, put it by for a rainy day!’ 

This was beaten, however, by dir Boyle Roche 
when he declared in the House: “Mr. Speaker, 
I smell a rat; I see him floating in the air; but, 
mark me, sir, I will nip him in the bud!" 


EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 

WuEN Mr. George Grossmith went to America he 
had a remarkable success with his recitals, and on 
his return to England he very naturally boasted a 
good deal about his achievement. This was par- 
ticularly exasperating, however, to one or two 
English actors, who had not been so successful in 
the States, and a day came when Mr. Grossmith 
trod too heavily on one of these worms, and it 
turned. 

“You fellows,” the entertainer held forth, 
“have to take out scenery, propertics, and a large 
company when you want to perform—and what do 

ou make out of it? Look at me. I just landed 
in New York with my piano and a dress suit, and I 
made thirty thousand pounds.” 

“T daresay!’ snapped one of his badgered 
audience. ‘“‘ But if we all looked as funny in our 
dress suits as you do we'd easily make thirty 
thousand, too !** 


A MISTAKE. 

Mr. GRossMITH was once due at a hall in London 
to which he had never been before. He was late 
in starting for the hall and -he had also misjudged 
the distance ; the result was that he was still rolling 
along in a cab half-an-hour after the entertainment 
was timed to commence. 

Anxiously Mr. Grossmith, who believes in strict 
punctuality, stared out of the cab window at the 
streets. Then, ta his delight, as the cab turned 
a corner, he caught a glimpse of a sign on the side 
of a house giving the name of the street he wanted. 
The hall couldn't be far off now! He lowered the 
window and prepared to bolt out. Ahead loomed 
a large building, brilliantly illuminated—apparently 
the hall. But, to Mr. Grossmith’s horror, a stream 
of people were pouring from the doors, 

e sprang from the cab before the driver made 
any attempt to draw up, and, rushing into the 
thick of the crowd, he waved his arms appealingly 
and cried : 

“Go back! Go back! 

Grossmith !” 

But his hall was some distance farther on, and 
the stream of people he was endeavouring to drive 
back were the congregation issuing from a church 
atter the week-night service! 


I'm here! I'm 


GO AWAY! 

Mr. Gitiesrie, the metropolitan magistrate, 
remarked recently that, judging from his experience 
in the courts, there were so many liars nowadays 
that if Ananias had been alive to-day he would not 
have been looked on as anything out of the ordinary, 
Ove recalls Judge Bacon’s remarks to the same 
effect, and the story connected with a case he once 
had before him. 

A creditor had sent his son (who was also his 


When @ young man makes up 
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book-keeper) to represent him at the police-court, 
and Judge Bacon found the figures in the account 
book hed } been tampered with. He promptly gave 
t against 

Jor er in foe day the father himself appeared and 
applied for a new trial. Z 

. inly not,” replied Judge Bacon, “I am only 
sorry now I did not send your son’s books to the 
Public Prosecutor.” 

“ But,” protested the other, “ my son would not 
commit perjury for the world.” 

“‘ Possibly not,” was the prompt retort, “ but he 
did it for 33d, Go away!” 


REPARTEE ! 

Mr. Gitesriz himself fired off a neat little retort 
the other day. . 

A man charged with being drank and disorderly, 
was said to have gone to the police-station and 
created a disturbance. 

“Why did you go to the police-station ?” he 
was asked, : . 

“TH keep that to myself,” he replied sulkily. 

“If youve got ten shillings,” retorted Mr. 
Gillespie, ‘ you, won't keep that to yourself! 
Ten shillings or seven days |’ 


MISSING. 

Tue Bishop of Sodor and Man, who has now 
been appointed Bishop of Ripon, tells a story of a 
rather odd experience he had once when paying 
a visit to a country house. When he alighted at 
the station a manservant in the livery of his host 
came up to him. 

“‘ Are you the Bishop, my lord ?” he asked in 
an-inquiring way. 

The Bishop admitted that he was, and he was 
led to the waiting carriage and got in. After ten 
minutes or so, the carriage not having budged, the 
Bishop got impatient and let down the window. 

“ What are we waiting for ?” he asked, putting 
his head out. 

The coachman seemed equally impatient. “I 
was told to meet the Bishop of Sodor and Man,” 
he replied irritably. ‘‘ You’ve arrived all right, 
my lord, but we can’t find the man!” 


A WHITE (WASHED) ELEPHANT ! 

Lorp GEoRGE SANGER, whose recent sudden 
death removes one of the world’s most interesting 
showmen, had a fund of stories to tell of his career. 
One of these, in connection with the late King 
Edward VII., is worth repeating : 

“TI was exhibiting ‘The only white elephant 
ever seen in the Western World,” he relates in 
his book, ‘Seventy Years a Showman,” “ when I 
was honoured by a visit from his Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales. After the performance I con- 
duct¢d tho Prince through the stables, and showed 
him all there was to see. When we came to the 
‘White Elephant’ stall, his Royal Highness 
suddenly turned to me and said: ‘Sanger, is this 
really one of the sacred white elephants ?’ 

“To this I replied : ‘ Well, your Royal Highness, 
a showman is entitled to practise a little deception 
on the crowd, but I alioule never think of deceiving 
my future King. It is certainly a ‘ white’ elephant 
—in fact, a very white elephant, but only because 
se give him a coat of special whitewash twice a 

ay 1° : 

**Seventy Years a Showman,” by Lord George 
Sanger, containing a host of splendid stories and 
incidents, can be obtained from the Publisher, 17 
pene Street, London, W.C., price 6d. or post 
ree &d. 


HONEST—VERY ! 

Mr. SELFRIDGE tells a funny story of the head of 
another great “‘ department store”’ in New York. 
This man was discussing the problem of night- 
watchmen. 

“How do you manage for night watchmen ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, fairly well!” Mr. Selfridge replied. 
don’t often have trouble.” 

“What sort of men do you employ ?” was the 
next question. 

“Oh, anybody I can get—Irishmon, Swedes, 
and so on.” 

“ T always employ Italians,” remarked the other. 

“Italians!” said Mr. Selfridge. ‘‘ Do you find 
them specially honest ?”* 

‘* Honest |” exclaimed the other enthusiastically. 
“T should think they are. They're as honest as I 
am mysclf, And J search them night and morning /” 


“We 


his mind that there is only one girl in the world for him= 
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The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each wee: for irs 
best paragraph accepted jor this column. © Onir, 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any vi... 
paragraph used. If there is more than one senler vi 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “SB 


The half crown this week 4s won by W. G. V.: 
62 Figth Avenue, Queen’s Park, Harrow Road, W. 


CATCHY. 
Waar is a third and a half a third of twopenc ? 
Solution below, 


SOME ITEMS. 
Tre Speaker of the House—-The talkative yw". 
Pressed for Time.—Mummies, 
A Close Race.—Misers. 
A Place for Everything.—Baby’s mouth, 


WEATHER FORECAST. 
You may speak as you like of the weatlicr, 
You may speak of the birds as they sins, 
But if you sit on a red-hot poker, ; 
It’s a sign of an early spring. 


ON TOP—OR SIDEWAYS. 

TEACHER: “Tommy, how many is the halt 
eight ?” 

Tommy : “ On top or sideways ?” 

Teacher: “What do you mean by on top «: 
sideways ?” 

Tommy: “ Why, half from the top of 8 i. 0, 
and half of it sideways is 3.” 


GLADNESS. 
“Tm glad you're here with me,” she said, 
“Tm glad you're glad,”’ said he, 
“Tm glad you're glad I’m glad.” she said, 
“As glad as glad can be.” 


“Tm glad you're glad I’m glad you're glad 
I'm glad,” then answered he. 

They were the gladdest gladsome ones 
That one could wish to see. 


. 


TRICKY. 

Here is a good example of a trick sketch. 
Although the three 
rabbits in this picture 
have only three ears 
between them, each 
rabbit appears to have 
two ears belonging tc 
it. 


“A STITCH in time saves 


nine,” ’tis said, 
Another saw might 
run— 


“ When two young people would be w d 
A knot in time make: one.” 

THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
THERE was a young woman of Glouce~' *, 
In a field a cow chachester and toucest... 

She was going to be wed, 
But she won't, for she’s ded ! 
Billy Foucester, a coucester, has louce ter, 


A MUSIC STORY. 
A Maysor loved a maiden so 


| His warlike heart was soft as io 
‘| He'd often kneel to lier and say, 


Thou art my life and only a 
Oh, if but kinder thou woulds’t be 7 
And sometimes sweetly smile on aban 
Thou art my earth and guiding star - 
I love thee near, I love thee fury 
My passion I cannot control 

Thou art the idol of my 

The major rose from bended knee 
And went her father for to 

Her father thought no match was finer 
For the Major was no mere Mu 
They married soon, and after that : 
Took some rooms in a cosy beak 
And thus here ends this little tale 
Fashioned on the music 


Solution. 
CATCHY. 


Tue answer to this is a penny. 


wz 
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Winnipeg. 


As soon as 
I found 
myself in 
Winnipeg | 
went to the nearest restaurant and told another 
“hard luck” story, ending up, as before, by ask- 
ing if I could be allowed to do some work in 
exchange for a littlo food. 

The proprietress, a pleasant little woman with a 
pretty, pert daughter, looked mo up and down for 
a moment or 60, and then said she was requiring a 
dishwasher, and would I accept the job ? 

She added that she would find me in food and 
some Clothes, provide me with sleeping quarters 
and pay me four dollars a week. So 1 became a 
dishwasher, which responsible and genteel position 
I held for four whole weeks and might have gone 
on holding indefinitely had I not committcd a very 
foolish indiscretion. 

One Sunday evening I asked the proprietress'’s 
daughter, alas! in the heating of her mother, to 
allow the humble dishwasher to escort her to and 
from a little concert such as a dishwasher might bo 
expected to attend. 

For this very serious offence I was summarily 
dismissed. When I left the house the daughter 
was in tears from gricf and disappointment and the 
mother hysterical with rage. 

I Worn for a Pound cf Steak. 

From Winnipeg I journeyed in a coal truck to 
Medicine Hat. It was evening and dark when I 
reached this place, and after scrubbing out a 
butcher's shop for a pound of steak and a pint of 
beer, I went back to the railway. 

The butcher had told me that there was little 
work to be had here and that wages were low, and so 
1 felt I could not do better than push on. 

I boarded a freight train bound for Calgary, and 
on board I remained till late into the next night, 
sleeping soundly. , 

When I woke up I found myself in a siding at 
Calgary. I was getting out of the truck in which 
I had travelled when I heard a horse approaching 
at a trot and a voice calling ‘“‘ Hands up!” 

But I ‘preferred to run away rather than 
surrender. I suppose I had covered some four 
hundred yards, with the horseman close at my 
heels all the way, when I found myself floundering 
through a pile of empty boxes and tins and broken 
crockery—one of Calgary's rubbish heaps. 

Naturally here I was quickly overtaken. I had 
fallen into the hands of a mounted policeman ; but 
I am thankful to say the man proved to be a decent 
sort. He took me to his camp, gave me plenty to 
eat and drink, and then mercly told me 1 had 
better get out of the place Lefore daylight. 

Kickea Out of a Train. 

Of course, I returned to the railway, and was 
lucky enough to find a way into the “ blind” car 
of a passenger train—that is to say, the coach next 
to the engine, which, just as on many English 
railways, passengers are not allowed to use-—and 
rode right into Banff. 

Here I mct with a serious misfortune. I was 
discovered and kicked out of the car in a most 
ungentlemanly manner, not even being given tho 
slightest opportunity to make any excuse or to 
apologise for my presence. 

But the train dia not escape me. Banff, I had 
heard, was a most poverty-stricken place. It had, 
therefore, no attractions for me. 

I contrived, unseen, to clamber on to the top of 
the train as it began to move out of the station, 
and here, lying at full length, travelled to Mission 
Junction, and from there to Vancouver. 

This was an achievement I shall ever look back 
upon with pride, It is neither casy nor pleasant 
to lie on the top of a passenger train, covered with 
snow and ice, with little to clutch on to, and sense- 
less with cold, for some 400 miles, and all the time 
fushing through one of the coldest head winds I 


—He begins tc think of “Asking papa.”? In all probability he doesn’t like the tusk. 
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_____READ THIS SERIES AND BE AMUSED. 


adge’ in Canada rl 


The narrator of the following article, Mr. James Spratt, claims to be a 
grandson of the inventor, or, rather, the discoverer, of g 
—a late Admiral Spratt. 
He has worked at practically every trade and calling, has dug for gold 
and silver, shot big game, poached seals, and, in short, crammed more 
enjoyment and adventure into his life of twenty-nine years than perhaps 
any other person of the same age. 
At the end of last week's instalment we left him on the road to 


pratt’s dog biscuits, 


have ever encountered at about fifty miles an hour. 
That I was not frozen to death [ now regard as 
something very closely related to a miracle. My 
obliging and sweet-tempered friend, who so 
generously kicked me out of the carriage at Banff, 
happened to see me leave my perch, and I cannot 
remember ever having seen a man laugh more. 

I found Vancouver full of unemployed, and so 
resolved to go on immediately to Seattle in the 
States. I had not spent any money since my arrival 
at Quebec, with the exception of the sixpence which, 
ep will remember, I squandered on beer, although 

had travelled close upon or just about 2,000 miles 
by rail, and so by this time I had quite o large sum. 

Therefore, my hands and feet badly nipped by the 
frost, and being in other respects in no condition 
to stow myself away, I felt [ was bound to tra¥el to 
Seattle in the orthodox manner. 


Two Weeks of Real Slacking, 

One of the first things that I was told on reaching 
Seattle was that it was not nearly so casy to get a 
free ride aboard a puff-puff in America as in Canada, 

Tho trains, my informant added, were more 
carefully and frequently watched and searched, and 
that when a stowaway was caught he got from 
thirty to ninety days. Certainly a bright outlook ! 

I remained in Seattle for a couple of weeks to 
regain the health and strength I had lost on the 
roof of the train, and incidentally to thaw. I 
found pleasant and easy employment at two 
dollars a week and board and lodgings as potman 
at a small gin palace. 

When I ised to leave I merely asked the pro- 
prietor to increase my princely salary to four 
dollars a week. He replied by opening the door 
and kicking me into the street. 

Had he acted otherwise I should have been very 
disappointed, but for several hours afterwards I 
was wishing he had not kicked quite so hard. 

Tuming my back on Seattle I started to tramp 
to Kent, where I had been told excellently paid 
work was to be had. The weathcr, however, was 
still so cold that after covering some twenty miles 
I thought it would be wiser to find a job of some 
kind for a few weeks, let the wage be never so small, 
and I had no sooner resolved to do this than I met 
a horse-breeder in a wayside inn, and he gave me a 
job as a groom, 

On a Bad Horse. 

I was engaged at a good wage, with board and 
lodgings, and a new suit of clothes thrown in. 

I remained with my new friend for six weeks, 
and it is probable I should have stayed for a much 
longer period had I not once again acted rashly. 

One day I was given the orders to school a 
particularly bad-tempered three-year-old. I flatter 
myself that I can ride fairly well, but on this horse 
I only remained by the skin of my tecth. I had 
never come across such a brute in my life. 

At last I came to a pond and into this I rode 
the creature, and here I made him stand for a good 
hour with the water over his knees. The result 
was that thoroughly cowed by the coldness of the 
water, he trotted back to the stables with me as 
quietly as a cab horse would have done. 

The breeder asked me how the horse had behaved, 
and I spun him a long yarn of how he had buck- 
jumped, taken fences five foot high, cleared huge 
water jumps with the greatest case, and how in 
many other respects he had performed admirably. 

“ Was that so?” asked the man. 

“ Indeed it was!” Iczntinucd enthusiastically. 

“Go into tho house,” he tien said, “* get your 
traps and leave my premi:es.”” I was too amazed 
to make any reply to this. I meckly obeyed. 

My friend, I learnt as I was collecting together 
my few belongings, had followed mo on another 
horse, keeping two or three hundred yards Lehind, 
and seen everything. 

(To be continued next week.) 


“3 
ALL ABOUT DELHI. 3 


Some Odd Facts About the Famcus City where 
the Durbar wi!l be Held. 


Detni should be properly known as Shahjabanabad, 


Ocn late King Edward visited Delhi when Prince of 
Wales in January, 1876. 


Dern is entirely surrounded by a high wall bet weea 
five and six miles in circumference. 


DeLnt1 was first taken from the Moguls by the French, 
and later captured from them by Lord Lake in 180%. 


Queen Vicroria was proclaimed Empress of India 
at Delhi with much mogniticence, many Indian princes 
being present, on January Ist, 1877. 


Wirnin the walls of Delhi are contained the most 
magnificent royal palace, and the largest and finest 
mosque—the Jama Masjid—in India. 


Ir was at Delhi, during the great Durbar there in 
1903 that the royal decree of clemency was proclaimed, 
giving freedom to over 16,000 prisoners. 


Iv the days of its greatest glory, about the year 1700, 
Delhi contained over a million inhabitant:. Ite 
population now is less than a quarter of a million. 


Oxe of tho finest modern buildings in Delhi ix the 
Memorial Hospital, erected to the memory of Queca 
Victoria by all classes of the inhabitants of the city. 


THE most conspicuous landmark outside Dcthi is 
“The Ridge,” crowned by a monument which com- 
memorates the sicge and capture of the city by ous 
troops in 1857. 


At the grand Coronation Durbar held at Delhi in 
January, 1903, King Edward VII. was proclaimed 
Emperor of India with great rejoicing, amidst scenes of 
uncxampled splendour. 

Near Delhi is the famous Kutab Minar, a fluted and 
decorated monumental tower, 238 feet high, gencrally 
conceded to be the most beautiful example of its class 
of building in the world. 


Detnt was formerly called the Hub of India, the old 
royal high roads radiating from it to the provinces 
in all directions and at equal distanccs apart, exacily 
like the spokes of a wheel. 


MopveErw Delhi dates only from 1650, and is thus just 
261 ycars old, but at least eight other citics have 
flourished and decayed on or near the site it occupics, 
and four of these were also called Delhi. 


Tar once well-known Delhi boil, or sore, has now 
almost entirely disappeared, although at one time 
soldiers stationed there received extra pay because 
of their extreme liability to contract this malignant 
complaint. 


One of the most frightful massacres recorded in 
history occurred at Delhi in 1739, when Nadir Shah 
conquered the city, plundered it of property worth 
£62,000,000, and put to the sword 100,000 of its 
inhabitants, 

In the palace of the ancient Kings of Delhi there 
formerly stood the famous Peacock Throne of gol:t, 
encrusted all over with diamonds, rubies, and emeraki-, 
and valucd at four and a half millions of pounds. It 
was carried off by the Persian invader, Nadic Shab, 
in 1739, and broken up. 


Nor long since it was rumoured that this famous 
“ Peacock Throne ”’ still existed in the treasure hovse 
of tho Shahs, at Teheran, but Lord Curzon, who 
was permitted to carefully examine the thrones, 
convinced himself that it was not there. 


Tur present Durbar will consist of 4:7 camps, 
covering 25 square miles of Delhi. This vast space 
has been levelled and prepared, drainaye and water 
supply systems and electric light being installed. 
Every part of the huge camp is connected by light 
railways. 

Detnt was the central rallying point of the revolted 
Sepoys during the great mutiny of Ws57, when todia 
was nearly lost to the British, Two thieves thas 
happened there the day after the mutiny broke out 
saved the country for us. One was the blowing up of 
the chief magazine by a small but heroic band of 
British to prevent it falling into the hands of the rchels, 
the other was the holding of the Delhi central tchesrs pla 
oflice by two brave operators Jong enough to flash 
abroad over the country the news of what was tabiag 
place inside the city. 


1 
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How the Wrong Man in the Wrong Place was Sent 
bout His Business. 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 

Miss Sypm Conareave frowned as she put the 
letter which sho had read for the second time back 
into its envelope. 

Her sister looked up. 
she asked. 

‘“* Nothing,” said Sybil. 

“Oh, but it is something ; it’s Alfred Mace again, I 
saw the writing,” persisted her sister. 

“ Well,” returnod Sybil impatiently —* well, suppose 
it is.” 

“He’s coming here this evening, and you don't 
want him to. I know.” 

Sybil started to reduce the letter to little bits. 
“ Well, he is. Ob, I wish to goodness people could see 
when they’ re—they’re——”” 

“When they're going to be in the way,’’ prompted 
her sister. ‘‘ Of course, it will beratherawkward if—” 

“Tf what 2’ demanded Sybil, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. 

“ Jf Arthur Thurston should happen to call as well.” 

** Look here, Em., don’t be a bigger little idiot than 
you can help,” said Sybil severely and sharply. 

Seventecn-year-old Emma put on a hurt look of 
penitence and respect. “Sorry,” she murmured 
soberly ; ‘‘ but what are you going to do?” 

“ Anything—nothing,” she said. ‘‘ What would 
you do?” 

‘* Show him that he isn’t wanted ? Alfred, I mean.” 

“ But I can’t be downright rude. After all, he’s the 
Junior partner, and father’s secretary.” 

Emma nodded sympathetically and comprehendingly. 
“*The worst of it is that father encourages him. 
does mother. I believe they think you're keen on 
him, when, of course, anyone can see that—that id 

“ That what 2’? demanded Sybil incautiously. 

“That you're not keen—on him,” laughed Emma 
mischievously. 

Sybil looked at the clock and walked across to the 
window. ‘If you only tricd to be sensible instead of 
trying to be funny, you might be worth listening to,” 
she said. ‘* As it is——” 

** As it is, I shall be distinctly in the way if I don’t 
get out. Ask hin, Syb; perhaps he can suggest 
something.” 

Emma had just time to smile knowingly at her elder 
sister before she slipped out of the French window on 
to the lawn. 

As she went out the maid entered. 

a Mr. Thuraton is here, Miss Sybil,” she said. 

* * * 


“ What's the mattcr, Syb?” 


Arthur Thurston came into the breakfast-room with 
a quick, breezy step. A merry smile played about his 
tine, healthy looking brown eyes, and his strong, mobile 
mouth. ‘ Hullo, good-morning!’” he exclaimed 
cheerfully. 

Sybil Congreave, her pretty face rendered even 
prettier than usual by the slight blush suffusing it, 
stailed a welcome. ‘“* Good-morning ; did you meet the 
bird 2?” She laughed, quite forgetting her mood of a 
moment ago. ‘* How are you?” 

“The bird?’ The man raised his eyebrows 
inquivingly. ‘* Oh, yes, of course, the early one. We 
breakfasted together.” 

She smiled at his nonsense. 
less,’’ she said. 

“Am 1?” ho asked. ‘ Well, show me that I’m 
forgiven by asking me my news.” 

The girl looked up quickly. ‘* You’ve got that 
engagement at the Regency ? Oh, how splendid——”’ 

* Not quite got it yet,” he interrupted, ‘“ but things 
look promising. The Great Man writes me’’—he 
produced tho Great Man’s letter—‘‘ as follows : 

“Dear Mr. Titurston,— Re your call of yesterday, 
T shall be glad if you will call hero and see me at noon 
to-morrow. I have a small part suddenly vacant ; it 
might be combined with the undersetudying of Max 
Gilbert. I think you could manage this. 
‘* Yours sincerely, 
‘“CourRTNEY GRAWAME.” 

us Oh,” said Sybil, “Tam glad. Iam sure you will 
get it, and——’ 

*“ And then,” he said, “I shall be able to tell your 
fathcr somcthing that only you and I know at present.” 

She smiled happily, an fe kissed her. 

“ Well, anyhow, I shall know the best or the worst 
hy lunch time,” he said lightly once more. “If it’s the 
best I shall ‘aave a good excuse for coming in again this 
evening.” 

Svbil nodded eagerly. “Do,” she said. 
afraid that awful Mr. Mace wi!l be here.’ 


** You're quite hepe- 


“TI am 


LTwant three funny 


Complete Short Story. 


“What, that ass!” exclaimed Arthur. " Look 
here, Syb, why don’t you choke him off. Can’t you 
give him a hint?” ; 

“T have,” she said, “several. But he doesn’t take 
them. Both father and mother encourage him, you 


Arthur nodded. “ Yes, I know, dear. If I get this 
engagement it will be all right ; we can tell them then. 
I should like to——” : 

“To what, Arthur ?” 

“To—— Oh, nothing. I say, isn’t brother John 
about due home ? ” . 

“Yes, he might be home to-night with good luck. 
But why?” ; 

“I just wondered,” the man replied. “He might 
give mo some tips about playing the part of a sailor- 
man if I get it.” 

“Arthur!” said Sybil, 
“ Arthur, I don’t belicve 

Arthur looked at his watch and made a wry face. 

““T don’t believe I shall catch the Great Man unless 
I dash off this instant,” he broke in. ‘ Good-bye, 
dear, I must fly.” 

* * * e * 


Mr. Congreavo arrived home rather earlier than usual 


that evening. . ear 

“T’ve got two seats for the opener this evening, 

he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘* Met young Thurston, 
ou know, and he gave them to me. Wants you and 
to go, my dear.” He smiled on his wife. 

Mrs. Congreave nodded amiably. “It was very 
kind of him. I’ve been wanting to see that play for a 
long time. You don’t mind if father and I leave you 
alone together, do you, girls? I don’t think John will 
be home to-night, ut keep him up till we get back if 
he does come.’ : 

“Young Mace mentioned that he might possibly 
drop in after dinner,” observed Mr. Congreave casually. 

And so Mr. and Mrs. Congreave went away to town 
together, leaving their daughters to mind the house 
and to keep Mr. Mace amused should he call. 

At a quarter past eight Mr. Alfred Mace arrived, and 
before very long he was engaged in a discursive 
monologue concerning his own doings of the day. 
“Me” and ‘“‘my” seemed to have an ,enormous 
fascination for this dark, distinctly -good-looking, 
stoutish young man. 

Rather obviously he got Emma out of the way by 
begging her to play the piano, and for fully a quarter 
of an hour he sat téte-d-téte with Sybil—boring her with 
eonversation which he fondly imagined was smart. 

Then suddenly there was a ring at the front door 
bell, a vigorous, whole-souled ring. 

“Gracious !’’ exclaimed Emma, jumping up from 
the piano, “‘ the postman must be mad.” 

She ran to the door before the maid could get there, 
opened it, and uttered an exclamation of glad surprise. 

“John!” she cried. ‘Oh, how splendid! Syb, 
Syb, come—here’s John.” ; 

Sybil jumped up at once. ‘‘ Excuse me a moment, 
Mr. ee she apologised ; ‘‘ my brother’s come, I 
think.” 

She hurried into the hall, and Mr. Maco overheard 
sisters and brother laughing and greeting each other. 

Mr. Mace took wp a magazine and idly turned its 
pages, frowning the while. He had beard vaguely of 
this sailor brother John—and somehow mistrusted his 
respectability. Why, the fellow wasn’t even in the 
Navy; only second mate on some. cargo steamer. 
The thought distressed his suburban soul. 

Nor did the sounds floating in from the hall tend to 
reassure him. ‘There was far too much noise, too much 
laughter to please Mr. Mace’s ideas of propriety. It 
was a great pity that such a nice girl as Sybil should 
have such a rough-and-ready brother. 

His fretful train of thought was suddenly interrupted. 
Sybil and Emma re-entered the drawing-room, followed 
or rather lurched after by a thick-set young man, who 
had a very brown face, a remarkably untidy head of 
hair, and who clumsily knocked over a small table 
directly he came in. 

* John,” said Sybil, catching his sleeve, ‘‘ this is 
Mr. Mace. My brother John, Mr. Mace.’’ She seemed 
rather nervous over the introduction. 

John took an unsteady step forward, thrust out a big 
hand, and said, ‘‘ How do ? ” gruffly. 

Mr. Mace held out his own white, well-kept hand, 
and had it seized in a tremendous grip. ‘* Er—I am— 
er—very well, thank you,” he winced, “* very well.” 

John exhibited some reluctance in letting go of his 
hand. ‘ That’s the style,” he said. ‘‘ But you don’t 
ok it. You're like all these Londoners—pasty.” 

Sybil stammered a horrified “ John!’ Emma 


trying to look stern. 
> 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 
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suddenly became busy with a book of music, and Mr. 
Mace stood still and said ee a 

“Well, so ’e is,” insisted John. “ Looks as if a 
drink ‘ud do ’im goed So it would me.” 

Sybil shot a helpless look at Emma, and then movi! 
towards the sideboard. ‘‘Er—let me help you,’ 
gallantly murmured Mr. Mace, following her. Join 
started to hum, very much out of tune, a snatch of a 
homeward bound chanty. 

She sat the decanter and sypbon on a smail ta},!», 
and John produced two long very black cigars.“ Hous 
Kong Beauties,” he remarked to Mr. Mace, handing !,itn 
one. ‘‘ Man’ssmoke. Light up.” 

They ie the cigars, and John mixed tu 
unsteady but generous glasses of whisky. M:. Ma 
mumbled a mild protest. 

“No man can mind that much,” noisil 
the mate ; “‘ only bloomin’ ale ’ud be afr! 
I once,” he went on, observing Mr. Maco fixedly, - / 
once knocked a bloomin’ scallywag sere); {- 
refusin’. About your size, °e was. They took im: 
the ’ospital on a stretcher.” 

“ Did you really ?” said Mr. Mace feellyv: "1 1 
can quite believe it.” The first few whiffs of }..s to 
Kong Beauty secmed to have affected his cus: 
tional powers. 

John took up his drink and looked acro<: a: ti: 
other. ‘’Ere’s to temperance ; good luck,” }e -.:/ 
He gulped half of it down and then returied to la 
chanty. ‘Soon we'll be in London town, be sary 
raucously. ‘I say, girls, can't you play us con thin’ 
we can all join in?’ 

“ Yes, of course,” said Fmma, going to the piano. 
“ We'll have a concert ; we'll all sing.” 

“That's it,” said John. ‘“ I’ve still got 2 « 
of an hour before I necd go. Give us somethin *' 
me an’ Mr. Whatsisname both know.” 

“ But I am afraid I cannot sing to-night,’ c.).~' 1 
lated Mr. Mace ; ‘‘ my throat is a bit sore, ant—- - 

‘“‘ Drink up, then,” ordered John. 

Mr. Mace was too perturbed but to do otier. i +. 
He clinked glasses. ‘* No ’ecl taps, mind,” order! i. 
host ; “‘ we'll ’ave another in a minute. “Lilo, veut 
segar's gone out. Don't you like it, eb 7” 

* Oh, yes, eran yy stammered poor Mr. Mece: 
‘* it’s—it's splendid, thank you.” He devoutiy wi-!«! 
the Beauty had stopped in Hong Kong; it was rpirl!y 
making him fcel distinctly unwell. 

“ Well, light it, then,” commanded the sailor. 

Ho lit up afresh and was forced piano-wards. Emm 
struck up a merry tune, Sybil turned over for her, and 
brother John began to bellow forth. 

Mr. Mace stood by, silent and ill-at-case. 
of pepeabliy was sorely offended. 

“"Ere,” said John, breaking in on his thoughts, 
“ere, you aren’t singin’ ; what's song you know : ” 

“ Really,” stammered Mr. Mace—“ really I won't — 
I must be going. Lve—lI've got some letters to gut 
off by the night's post.” 

John dug him forcibly in the ribs.“ Ah, sly des.” 
he said. “I know. A lady, eh? But never miu. 
It ts gettin’ on ; I must be movin’ too. TI just go par 
of the way with you ; we'll ’ave a final one togeth: r 1 
cement theevenin’. ’Ullo, your ssegar’s out again ! 

Mr. Mace groaned inwardly ; he had been trying ty! ° 
the hateful thing go out so that he might hide it in | 
pocket. t! 


explain: | 


His sense 


He took one more painful draw, a:1 i!: 
started to say good-night. 

“We must arrange another mectin’,” said the si" 
“ Tve taken quite a likin’ to you. Funny, ist «| 

The sorely-tried young man managed to mi: .! 
that he would be delighted, and so, followed by J}... 
who repeatedly announced that he would be at ! 
fora long time now, they departed. Asthe door ~ : 
on them they heard the tinkle of a telephone !!!. 

The two men walked on in silence for fifty y.:° 
and then tho sailor discovered that he had Icft lus ;' 
on the piano. : 

“Pl just run back an’ get it,” he said. “Y.% | 
wait for me down at the ‘ Orange Tree.’ ”’ 

Mr.’ Mace had considerable difficulty in siyyic-- 
a great sigh of relief. 

‘ watched the sailor roll back towards the lou~ 
and then he turned swiftly down a road leading a 
from the “ Orange Tree.”” He threw tho remi. 
half of his abominable Hong Kong Beauty as fur’ 
the a ged as he could, and two minutes later lic | 
himself into his own house, banging the fiort 
behind him in the manner of a man with a bur: 
grievance against fate, the world, and things in peu 

* * * 


Brother John” took off his nautical peaked «: 
and tried to smooth his ruffled hair with his hai’. 

“You nearly made me laugh and give tle ~ 
away scveral timcs,” he admonished Emma. “ ~' 
I didn’t ; and my first attempt at understudyinz + 
Gilbert in the part of a tramp steamer mate cnco'"! ''- 
me. It “moved” Mr. Mace anyhow—wi:ic!) 
wouldn't have done if he’d ever met the rcal hie 
John.” 

““ Who rang up just too late to give the whole 
away,” laughed Emma. ‘“ He'll be here in 11: 
hour. I'd better go and make love to cook for hit 

She looked at her sister and the made-up -\:: 
Thurston—and then bolted out of the room. : 

Seveitecn-year-old flappers are often quite kno... 


reasons why a man should not “tisk papa.” (Newt page.) 
; 
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P. Doubleyou Chats with “John Willie” 
Sutcliffe, the Famous Goalkeeper. 
FootBatiers have a habit of losing their birth 

certificate, and it is very seldom you can get hold 

of one who will confess to having passed his thirtieth 
birthday. The other day, however, I came across 
one to whom even the dictum “ too old at forty ” 
does not apply 

This was ‘‘John Willie’ Sutcliffe, in the opinion 
of many good judges tlie best goalkeeper who ever 
stood between tho posts, and who at the age of forty- 
three is still good enough for Plymouth Argyle. 

In addition to being the oldest man at present 
playing first-class football, Sutcliffe claims another 
distinction. He is one of only five mon who have 
played for England under both the Rugby and 

Association codes. 

Never Learnt to Kick a Ball. 
Accidents have played a large part in Sutcliffe’s 
football carecr. He drifted into Rugby by accident 
and from Rugby to Association in the same way. 

But let me tell the story as he told it to me. 

“Of football training I had none. Before my 
ple went to live at Bradford, the only expericnce 
had had was kicking a ball about a field aimlessly. 

Then at Bradford I became acquainted with the 

secretary of the Rugby club. 

“He got to know I was a fairly strong kicker, 
and eventually I played forward for them. But 


game of the other forwards by kicking drop-goals 
and thus scoring too many minor points. So they 
said I should have to play back. 

“From Brad‘ord I drifted to Heckmondwike, 
and was a member of their teain when trouble arose 
over the books, and tho club ofticials and players 
were suspended, 

“During this period of enforced idleness Mr. 
J. J. Bentley, then secretary of Bolton Wanderers, 
came to Heckmondwike and invited me to go 
and play in a trial game for them. I went. 

“Thad never seen an Association game in my life, 
and the only thing I knew about it was that the ball 
had to be got between the posts. Offside, penalty 
kicks, and the like conveyed nothing to my mind, 
but I was stuck in the centre-forward position, 
and somchow managed to score two goals. Inci- 
dentally I had many free kicks awarded against 
me for hands, 


In Goal for the First Time. 

“As soon as the game was over I was signed 
on as a Bolton Wanderer at the magnificent salary 
of 30s. per week. This was in ’89. 

“Now for another accident. One day our 
goalkeeper did not turn up, and as a last resort 
I took up his position. My Rugby training had 
taught me how to catch a ball and throw it away, 
and if I remember right I kept a clean sheet. 
“This man is a goalkeeper,” said Bentley at the 
finish, and from that day to this I have played the 
role of target, stopping a few shots and letting a 
lot go in those twenty-two years.” 

‘To return to your Rugby days for a minute, 
tell me of your funniest experience.” 

“* Well, I remember a fellow being heavily floored 
in a tackle, and he lay on the ground as if dead. 
He groancd and sighed. His neck seemed twisted 
and sunk into his shoulders. It did not take us 
long to decide that his neck was knocked out, and 
as the poor fellow lay there we strove with might 


I knew nothing of com)ination and I spoiled the | and main to put it to rights. 
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“T pulled it, jerked it vigorously this way and 
that, the fellow giving forth heartrending groans the 
while. We sent for a doctor, and while the mes- 
senger was on his mission we tried just one last 
despairing effort to get the displaced neck in its 
proper place. At last the fellow returned to 
consciousness and we heard him gasp: ‘ Hold on 
there, 1 was born with my neck so!’ This was a 
fact, and what was really wrong with the man 
was ‘ winded.’ 


A Tale of Grimsby. 

“In my ‘ Bolton Wanderers’ days I had many 
amusing adventures, 

‘On one occasion myself, Beb Jack, and Sandy 
Paton were in our hotel at Grimsby on the morning 
of the day we had to play the town team. ‘Iwo 
of the Grimsby men walked in, Lind and Irith, 
I think they were, and not knowing us bevan to 
talk about the forthcoming game. 

“Oh, the great things they were going to do! 
If Bob Jack tried any of his tricks they would 
soon stop him, they declared. Sutcliffe, too, 
was going to catch it hot, and altogetlicr they 
were confident they would win casily. ‘Oh,’ said 
Sandy after a time, ‘we are going to win to-day.’ 
They gazed at him; then our identity dawned 
on them. As we fulfilled Sandy's prophecy they 
probably wished some of the things musaid.” 

Sutcliffe is a fine type of the old school of goal- 
keepers; of the days when it was allowable to 
rush the goalkeeper into the net sans ceremony. 
But he prefers the good old days. “ You knew 
what the forwards were going to do then,” he said, 
‘‘and you were ready for ’em. Nowadays for- 
wards know that rushing the ‘ goalie ’ is not allowed, 
and they adopt other methods to achieve the same 
result, and I can assure you I get more bruises 
than of old.” 

Although we do not expect the footLall field to 
provide a rival for “ Charley’s Aunt,” there seems 
many more years of football left in the great “J. W.” 


eee 


SUDDEN SHOCKS AT THE ZOO HOTEL. 


The restaurant arrangements at the Zoo are to be improved. Whatever suggestions are put forward it is quite likely that a hotel, for the benefit of 


Guest: ‘ | say, Boots, you ough, 
to be more careful ; look | 
what (ve fourd in my bed: 
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And will the Authorities alwa 
be able to keep ihe monkey 
out of the hotel 


O§ course sone of the occuparils 
oj ike Zow wiil be... 

nade to 
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the Hotel 
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tow the hotel visilors may be | 
taken fo and Jrom the station . 


visitors, will eventually be built. If any animals or reptiles should escape, guests may expect plenty of excitement. 


Don't be alarmed if a | 
young crocodile from the; 
Gardens tanadges to ger 
info your bath . 
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Not only his comrades in the Navy, but all his; a hundred miles away. On the 28th they were 
countrymen thrilled with sorrow when they heard | caught in a squall and the veasel was capsized. 


of thedeath by drowning of Commander Brine, of 
H.MS. St. Vincent. 

Washed overboard by a tremendous sea, he made 
as fine a fight for life as any man ever put up, a 
fight which was watched by almost the whole ship’s 
company on the great battleship, : 

Tossed this way and that among the breaking 
waves, numbed by the bitter cold, he yet manage | 
to tear off his heavy sea boots, his coat, and trousers. | 
He then tried to divest himself of his sweater, and | 
tore it to shreds in so doing. a 

He was picked up at last by one of the ship’s life- | 
boats, but, alas, it was too late! Life was extinct. , 

Happily all such accidents do not have so tragic a 


termination. On October 10th last the French 
fishing smack Notre Dame des Flots was running 
for the port of Brest in heavy weather when she 
was pooped by an enormous wave which washed 
five of her men overboard, leaving only her captain, 
whose name is Primeau, on the vessel. 

Before he could well realise the disaster, a second 
wave caught the struggling men, and flung them all 
back again. Not one was badly hurt. 

Such an occurrence reads like a fairy tale, yet many 
an old fisherman can tell of oscapes equally miraculous. 

Few @ailor men have ever had such a desperate 
fight for life as the captain and crew of the little 
sailing craft Rebekka, which left Memel on August 
27th, 1906, with a cargo of firewood, for a port about | 


Manaled by 


“Death was due to wounds inflicted by dogs 
while deceased was trespassing on private property.” 

Such was the verdict on the body of a youth 
named Hargreaves. Having clim| the wall of 
the yard of a marine store at Middlesbrough, he 
was attacked by four great mastifis and literally 
torn to pieces before rescue could arrive. 

According to the old music-hall song, ‘“ The 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” Perhaps 
not, but there are plenty of cases on record to 
show that Bill Sikes frequently suffers in pursuit 
of his illegal business. 

Only the other day the woman in charge of a 
large house, returning unexpectedly, found ao 
thief engaged in rifling a cupboard. He had 
his back to the door, and the first he knew of her 
return was a loud scream. 

The man, whose name was Albert’ Bisam, flung 
up his hands and fell backwards on the floor, 
stone dead. Medical examination showed that 
he had died of heart failure caused by fright. 

The nervous strain upon the midnight marauder 
is, so the police tell us, most severe. A doctor 
thousht he heard a voice one night in the lower 
storey, and crept downstairs. It came from 


Weird Ways 


OF all the funny and fantastic schemes by which , 
the man who wishes to get 100 per cent. on his invest- | 
ment is coaxed into parting with his money, the latest 
—it hails from America—is about the funniest. 

The idea is to establish a gigantic cat farm, 
stocked with a million cats. The promoters count 
on each cat having twelve kittens a year, and so on 
having twelve million cat-skins a year. With! 
cat-skins at about a shilling each a profit of about 
fifteen hundred pounds a day is expected. ‘“ But 
we shall have to feed the cats,” the circular goes | 
on. “How?” 

“Why, start a rat farm next door. Rats! 
multipy four times as fast as cats, so that each cat | 
will have four rats aday—plenty. But how to feed 
the rats? Simple; feed iden on the cat bodies— 
a fourth of a cat a rat—amply sufficient. The 
business will be self-supporting and automatic. 
The cats will eat the rats and the rats the cats. 
You and I will get the skins and the wealth. Are 
you with me?” 

Nearly as good was the scheme started some four | 
years ago to make fortunes by encouraging the | 
negroes and mulattoes longing for straight hair in 
place of curly. The man who wants to pass as a 
white is often betrayed by the kinks in his hair, 

Over three million more or less coloured men were, 
it seemed, thirstirg for the foundation of the | 


Supposing you 


The crew, three in number, consisted of the 
captain, a sailor, and a boy. They all three 
managed to climb upon the 1, on which they 
drifted for a whole week without food or drink. 
On the third day a storm arose and tho sailor was 
washed from his hold. Weak as he was with 
starvation, the skipper went after him and managed 
to save him and drag him back to his hold. 

On the fifth day the boy went mad, drank salt 
water, and died. On the seventh the wreck drifted 
within sight of land, and the Schwarzort lifeboat 
put out and took off the two survivors. 

A year later, namely, in the first week of August, 
1907, the steam trawler Quawl, of Hull, was run down 
by the liner Dynamo. Her mate, Harry Willey, 
was in his bunk at the time. He woke to see water 
pouring in a deluge into the cabin. 
and made for the door. But the weight of water 
prevented him from openingit. In a few moments 
the water had reached his waist, and he was driven 
to jump on to the cabin table. 

The water rose rapidly. Above him was a sky- 
light protected by heavy iron bars. He heard his 
mates trying to break them, but they resisted their 
efforts, and the glass was too thick for him to signal 
to them. 

The hammering ceased. He was deserted. 
They had given him up as drowned. 

The water rose to his chin. He was forced to 


He sprang out | 
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stand on tiptoe. He slipped from his footi::.-, 
but mana, to catch hold of a part of tho fra: 
work of the skylight and hold on. By this tine ! 
had almost given up hope. _ 

Then he saw that the water was no longer ri<!) . 
It began to ebb. He watched incredulously, a 
presently realised that the trawler had diiited :., 
shallow water, and grounded. Down went :: 
water and, though chilled to the bone, his 5;.': 
rose. At last he managed to reach the door a 
He dragged it open inch by inch, and the : 
rushing out swept him in safety to the upper dk 

The story of the wreck.of the Maulan! oy 
fearful cliffs of Eastern Australia is one that i. | 
the blood run quicker through the veins. 

The steamer struck on a reef a short way { 
the shore. A gale was blowing at fifty mil.- 
hour. The only hope was to get a rope ashor-. 

One after another, the strongest swim 
aboard volunteered. Man after man leaped int« 1: 
waves and was battered to death in the pounc::: 
breakers. At last a young passenger, Mr. Ris-!. 
of Newcastlo, rcluntcered. The survivors watclwt 
him breathlessly as he fought his way throich the 
roaring, crashing waves. Over and over asain he 
vanished from sight, but each time he reappeared. 

At last a gigantic wave seized him, and high on 1: 


foaming crest he was carried right over tho inet 
reef and flung upon the narrow strip of shingle. 

A wild cheer rang out. The line was ashore at 
last. 


Nasliffs | 


Terrible Fates of Thieves and Trespassers, 


his surgery. As he approached the door he heard 
a clatter, a fearful shriek, and then all was still. 

Rushing in, he found a roughly dressed man 
lying on the floor insensible. cd of him lay 
a skeleton. The burglar had o the door of 
the cupboard in which the doctor kept this ana- 
tomical specimen, and it had fallen forward on 
top of him, giving him such a shock that he never 
recovered. When he came round he was mad, 
and had to be shut up in a lunatic asylum. 

Here is another case illustrating the fate that 
dogs the steps of the ill-doer. A certain Mr. J. 


' Bernstein got up one morning and went to his bath. 


Much to his surprise, the tap was dry. He put 
on a dressing gown and went down to the basement 
to see what was the matter. The place was full 
of water in which was floating the body of a drowned 
man. The latter was of the class known as pi 

thieves who steal lead pipe. He had severed the 
water main by accident, and so brought about his 
own death. . 

A curiously exact illustration of the old saying, 
“Hoist with his own petard,” comes from Skagway, 
which is now one of the principal towns in Alaska. 

One autumn day a man entered the Canadian 


Bank of Commerce carrying in one hand a revolves, 
in the other a small dynamite bomb. 

He walked straight up to the counter and sai, 
“Give me four thousand pounds, or I'll blow you 
and the whole place into eternity.” 

The cashier, Mr. Pooley, and another official, Mr. 
Wallace, were the only people in the bank at tho 
moment. Instead of yielding to the threat, Pooley 
boldly jumped at the man and tried to seize his pistol. 

““No, you don’t!” cried the robber, and made 
an attempt to throw his bomb. Somehow it caught 
in his coat and fell between his feet explodin:: 
and killing him instantly By an amazing chanc«: 
neither of the clerks was badly injured. 

To come nearer home, a curious tragcly 
occurred in the Old Kent Road. A man nani 
Harley was looking into a carpet-dealer’s sho) 
when suddenly he was seen to snatch a rug iil 
make off with it. 

The carpet-dealer rushed after him, and Harley. 
seeing he was pursued, dropped his booty «: ! 
turned sharply across the road. In his mad }::~: 
he never saw a big double-horsed van, and 1": 
right under the horses’ heads, He was kno... ! 
down, run over, and killed. 


to W S} al th | Some Amazing Get-Rich-Quick Schemes. | 


syndicate’s “ hair parlours,” in which ‘“ Ramson’s 
Kink Killer” could be relied on to coax stiff fees 
from grateful customers. 

And one or two of these parlours were actually 
established in southern towns. When, however, 8 
Charleston newspaper got hold of the fact that the 
straight-haired mulatto, who at the local branch was 
playing the part of the spider to the fly, had really a 
shaven skull surmounted by an exceptionally good 
wig, the scheme fizzled out, 


It is not many years since ible investors all 


| over the United States received a circular painting 


in glowing colours the prospects of a scheme for 
making a fortune out of an ocean current. The whole 
of the North Pacific sets steadily against the Alaska 
coast, and investors were informed that that almost 
unexplored coast was practically lined with derelict 
“ whose cargoes in many cases were still intact. 
n illustration showed what purported to be a 
quaintly built old Russian merchant vessel, dis- 
masted, but still ked with valuable furs. It had, 
it seemed, with hundreds of others been circling 
slowly round for untold years in a gigantic eddy. 
This looked promising. So promising indeed that 
tho Government at once dispatched a monitor to 
eit the coast and take over what would certainly 
have been, as flotsam, Govérnment property. But 
it did not stay long. The millions of treasure- 


were told that you had only cme hour 


trove were represented only by occasional \ 
covered logs, riddled with sea-worms. 

Last year, too, a glorious scheme was sei on. | 
in Nevada, the great divorce State, for ins)..." 
marriages against divorce. The premiums 
posed were very high and the novelty of tic i 
was counted on to bring in many applican! 
insurance, but nothing has since been heard i i! 
“* Marriage Insurance Company, Nevada.” 

But America has not a monopoly of wil! 
schemes. Britain hasitsshare. In 1898 thon: : 
of investors were circularised by a small svi: 
who wished for more capital with which to |) 
huge electro-magnets. 

These, it was said, would make any warship (: 
carried them safe from the enemy’s shot and <i. 
The magnet, suspended out from the stern, Wa: | 
be powerful enough to divert accurately-ainicd ©!) 
from the straight path. They would, try a5 ! 

inners might, only hit the magnet and drop b:'" 
ony into the water. 

The Admiralty were merely politely amuzc*. ! 
the Italian Government, it seemed, were willin: | 
enter into preliminary negotiations, and ca:. -' 
was required for extended tests. But either :.' 
British public fought shy of the beautiful simp!:: :' 
of the idea, or else Italy backed out. Anybov. 
nothing more has been heard of the scheme. 


to live! 
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£250 A WEEK 
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Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised 


thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Foctball, and to enable 


them to put their knowledge to 


good account. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task 


set enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their 
interest in the game. 


£775 IN PRIZES ALREADY PAID, 
INCLUDING TWO OF £250 EACH. 


WHAT YOU 


think will win. 
you believe will lose. 


— = aa HAVE TO Do. 
nm the entry form below you will find the names of t i 
in sixteen matches to be played on Saturcay, Hasember teh vert 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various ciubs, and decide in each case which club you 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. ? 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tne clubs whose names-wo give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
for-casts you weald be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The uames of the players in 
these teams can be ascertained, if you don't already 
know them. 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of evory prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
mows in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiast~ require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season's play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guice .:0o the exercise of your 
judgm ‘nt, we recommend ‘*Pearson’s Football 
Annual,” price 3d, (or fet tree 44. from the 
Publisher, 7 tienrietta Street, London, W.C.). in 
which will b found complete Information rezgard- 
ing ‘eams, records of piay in past svasons, pros. 
pects of each club or the coming winter, end 
results of corresponding League matches played 
last season, all of which are of enormous assiste 
ance in marking your coupon, 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 

MUST COMPLY. 


l. The names of the teams which you beliove will lose 
roust, be cro:sed out, aud each entry form must be 
sign by tho competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either, 

3. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelove addressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Heuriotta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ** FooTuant No. 16,” in 

the top left-hand corner, and aflix a penny stamp. All 

attempts must arrive not later tan tirst post Friday, 

December 15th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by cach reader. 

The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 

from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 

proves to be tho correct result of all the ra‘ches 
layed. In the event of a tio this sum will bo divided. 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form ccntaining the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. 

6. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 

t. 


a 


receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made in tle fixtures givenin the 
entry form. 

8. Nocorrespondence will be entored into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 13. 


In this contest readers were asked to forecast the 
results of football matches played on Saturday, 
Novembor 25th. The prize of £25 has been divided 
by H. Walpole, 272 Hertford Road, Waltham Cross ; 
J. McAusland, 127 Georgo Strect, Paisley ; S. Mac- 
farlane, 20 Craigton Road, Govan; and W. Cronin, 
25 Mountain Row, Blaenilechan, Ferndale, R}iondda 
Valley, who had each only three incorrect results. 


Tow would you spend that hour? 


a a a 


CUT OUT COUPON AND FOST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 16. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 16th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw dou’t crogs out either. 


Oldham Athletic v Manchester United 
Woolwich Arsenal v Middlesbrough 
West Bromwich A. v Blackburn Rovers 
Bolton Wanderers v Tottenham Hotspur 
Leicester Fosse v Stockport County 
Gainsboro’ Trinity v Derby County 


Grimsby Town v Fulham 
Clapton Orient v Hull City 
Birminghara v Blackpool 
Hudderstield Town =v Burnley 
Coventry City v Millwall 


Leyton v Qucen’s Park Rangers 
Northampisn v Swindon 

Brighten and Hove A. v Bristo! Rovers 

Stoke v West Ham United 
Norwich City v Breniford 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

Ll agree to abize by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Week!y” and to accept tt as final,and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature aisineiien etiagenieieuisisientn snaienwieg pon eeiewiee aivaawaiew 7% 
PIE SS cincrevnsasinrcnsiimenanansicmnvnnsseneccnnsiviniretey aevensmones 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. ¥. Birnfiell, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, 
wiuner of £200 in this Football Competition, writes: 

“Thave in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help.” 

Mr, J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Strect, Sunceriaul, winner of 
£125, writes : 

“IT have a copy of ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual.’ 1 think it a splendid guide to those 
who follow football and I advise ali competi- 
tors to procure a copy.” 

Mr. G. E. Pepper, 2¢ Station Parado, Norbury, winner of £25, 
writes: 

“In regard to winning Penrson's Football 
Prize, I found your ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual’ a great help, and shall recommend 
it to friends.” 

Other winners who 
Aunual,"” are as follows: 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Now-astle-on-Tyne, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. A. Karrison, Old Ford, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. F. Tiliy, 14 Hamilton Sic. 5, i. Joiin’s Wood 
Road, winner of £12 10s, 

fr, W. J. Smart. ©8 Bridpc-st Road, Upper 

Edwontoa, winner of 26 53. 


“Peorson’s Foothall Annual,’ price 3d., 
muy bo obtained, pos' free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrictta st., London, W.C. 


reeenauend © Pevror's Pootball 
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BOMBSHELL MILLS, 


Dust Explosions are not the only Perils Factory 
Workers Dread. 

Apart from the ever-present danger duo to the 
huge collection of intricate and swiftly moving 
machinery with which most modern mills abound, 
there are other perils incidental to factory employ- 
ment, which aro the more dreaded because only 
half understood. . 

The dust danger, for instance! It has not long 
been realised that a mill filled with an accumulation 
of finely-divided dust is just a gigantic bombshell 
liable to ‘‘ go off” at any moment. 

Precautions have been taken, of course, but 
that they are not always effectual was mado 
dreadfully apparent at Liverpool the other day, 
when an explosion of oilcake dust brought 
—o such wholesale loss of life at Messrs. Bibby's 
mills, 

Only a short while before. too. a flour mill Llew 
up at Glasgow under similar circumstances and 
with like fatal resulta, 

Eighteen Workmen Blown to Bits. 

Curiously enough it was at Glasgow that there 
occurred, so long ago as July 9th, 1872, tho first 
really big flour-dust explosion on record. By it 
the huge Tradestone Mills were levelled to tho 
ground, and fifteen peoplo were killed. Tho 
next catastrophe of tho kind happened at 
Minneapolis, just six years later, when five large 
mills were demolished and cighteea workmen blown 
to pieces. 

Sometimes the hidden peril lies in the use of 
material that no one suspects of being unduly 
dangerous until the unexpected happens. For 
example, on May 12th, 1899, Kurtz's chemical 
factory at St. Helen’s, Lancashire, was totally 
destroyed by an explosion of potassium chlorate, 
a substance that up till then was regarded 
as being altogether harmless. Five workmen 
lost their lives in this remarkable accident, and 
damage was done to the amount of over 
£100,000. 

Who, again, would be likely to have foreseen 
that one of the most frightful factory disasters on 
record was going to be brought about through ths 
careless handling of a box of paper caps for toy 
pistols ? 

For years the industry had been carried on 
Without mishap. It had never been scheduled as 
dangerous. No special precautions hal ever 
been taken. Yet all of a sudden, without a 
moment's warning, an explosion occurred that 
utterly wrecked more than a dozen lirge buildings, 
besides killing fourteen workpeople. ‘This happened 
at Paris on May 14th, 1478. 

Sm>+shed Ua by the Sneak Current. 

The introduction of electricity into mills, again, 
while it has lessened the rixks run by workers in 
certain directions, has imposed new ones in others. 
One of the most dreuled of these has to do with the 
“sneak current,” which may be compared to ao 
leakage in a gas main. Only it is far more dangerous, 
because you can smell escaping gas, whereas you 
cannot smell electricity. 

One of the earliest warnings of the existence of 
this new kind of hidden peril occurred at tho 
electricity works of the Manchester Corporation 
on September 19th, 1590. 

In tho engine-room of the power-house at the 
timo no fewer than fourteen engines, each of 
400 h.-p., were working at full pressure. By some 
unexplained means a sneak current reached and 
fused the copper rivets which held together the two 
ends of a leathem belt connecting one of these 
engines with a dynamo. 

The result was that the belt parted, the released 
flywheel started revolving with territic speed, 
and. presently flew to pieces. These, hurtling in 
all directions, wrecked other fly-whecls, and in a 
few seconds the splendid power-house, with all its 
costly and beautiful machinery, was utterly 
destroyel. 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN. 


“Whar would your father do if L told hin I 
loved you?” 
“fod refer the matter te me.” 
“And what womd vou do?” 

“Pd refer vou to the young man who proposed 
and was accepted by mo whilo you were Uying 


to meke up your tind.” 


oe 
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— 
A_NEW_SERIES OF 


UE STORIES. 


Tur night of 
the Derby is 6 
night of cease- 
less industry and 
of revelry 
among the 
gipses who encamp on Epsom Downs. | 

Caravans from the ends of the kingdom are 
brought together for this annual national picnic. 
The King of the Gipsics meets his subjects, and the 
whole tribe work and play hard—making a great 
deal of money into the bargain. g a 

A strange incident broko the merry-making in 
the gipsy camp on one of the Derby nights about 
seventy-two years ago. One of the women was 
taken ill, and long beforo the great raco day had 
dawned there had been born to her a little dark- 
eyed baby boy. 

‘the baby was bonnie and bright, nevertheless 
not at all welcome to the mother. The incident of 
the birth affected the merry-making at that par- 
ticular Derby meeting. Though the robust mother 
ecemed no whit aficcted by her experience, she 
swore vigorously and treated the infant with 
cruelty. — 

When the Derby had passed and the gipsies 
were far on the road, the officials going over the 
Yowns found tlie little lad, ill-clothed, crying, 
hungry, and helpless ! 

That tiny foundling was George Herring, who 
grew up to be onc of Britain’s great philanthropists ! 
Boycotted by His Companions. 

Nothing further is known of George Herring’s 
habyhood, beyond the fact that he was adopted by 
very poor people who resided in Newgate Strect, 
London, and who could learn nothing of his 
parentage. 

It is hard to realise fully the terrible handicap 
under which the foundling labours. Such a one 
is always under suspicion, ond is the innoceat 
victim of cruel gibes and cynical taunts. 

Young Herring had more than his share of these 
insults, and used to cry bitterly because liis boyish 
companions held aloot from him, cven when they 
did not ill-treat him. 

Nor was this all he had to bear. The kind- 
icaited people who had given him food and shelter 
could not afford to give him education. They had 
nursed him out of babyhood, and tenderly cared for 
him to the utmost limits of their small means. But 
it was necessary that he should start out to earn a 
living at the earlicst opportunity. 

The next record we Cane of him is when, as a 
Jaddio in short trousers, he is a fully fledged wage- 
earner. 

“I've Got to Make Money!” 

And once again the scene is laid on the historic 
Fpsom Downs. 

“ Pies, allhot! Pics, all hot!” pipes the boyish 
treble voice of the brave little foundling. 

His pie-stand is fixed where the excited, gencrous, 
almost spendthrift, merry race crowd is thickest. 
slow many boys of his age would face such a task, 
which was not without its risks? Little George, 
l:owever, had learned self-relianco and courage, 
even if the three “R.’s’* had been somewiliat 
neglected. 

He did a roaring trade. 
Day institution. 

Throughout the rest of the year, however, pie- 
eolling was a precarious means oi livelihood, and this 
sct the quick-witted youth to hard thinking. 

“It won’t do for your humble!” declared the 
discontented boy one day to his adopted father. 
“ Pve got to make moncy—lots of it. I don’t care 
what it’s at. But there's quicker ways than pie- 
selling. For instance, there's backing horses.” 

The older man looked startled into the face of 
the youth who spoke with determination. He 
realised that Gcorge Herring had learned many 
things on the Derby course, and they were not all 
desirable, , 

That the boy should suggest that he had formed 
the opinion that betting was a means to fortune, or 
even of livelihood, was staggering, and, to say the 
least, discouraging. 


He became a Derby 


Lor the best ways I will give five Watches. 
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“A mug’s game, George,” he answered. “I 
won’t say, don’t try it, for if you do make the 
attempt you are sure to burn your fingers at it, 
and that will be a useful lesson for the rest of your 
life. But it’s not a’going to help you to ‘make pots 
of money—if that’s your idea, And besides— 
well, it isn’t the thing.’ 

George Herring laughed. 

“Do you think I care whether it’s the thing or 
not the thing?” he asked. “There aro only 
two pcople in the world who trouble about me. 
Oh, I wouldn’t hurt cither of you—not me. But all 
the resi look down on me. I shan’t worry about 
that. 
to care iuppence for any cne of them.” 

Thus the chat ended, and Herring went about 
his plans. . 

Stuck to the Pie Trade. 

He was too levcl-hcaded, however, to instantly 
drop his pie trade. From that time he kept 
both eyes glued on the main chance ; he followed 
horses and had amazing luck. But he stuck to the 

ie-trade until he had a substantial balance at tho 

ank. The daysof heavy betting are passed, but in 
those days theusands of pounds were staked by 
individual backers. *4 

On one Derby a famous sportsman won as much 
as £230,000, and.a prominent politician, who 
died not long ago, is reported to have received 
£120,000 as the result of a bet at Epsom. 

From small bets to large, young George Herring 
mounted in his financial operations, until he 
became a prominent and hotly discussed figure in 
the racing world. 

He won the fortune he had set his heart upon. 
Men called him hard names. They spoke of him 
as a man having no heart, as mean and as merciless 
in all his transactions. 

Perhaps he descrved some of the epithets, for he 
never admitted sentiment into his business. Ie 
had had none mixed in his earliest relations with 
men and women. 

Yet against the charge levelled against him by the 
world, must be set the cruel facts of the hard fate 
of the man, the struggles he had had to face, and 
the scorn and contumely which he had had to bear 
from babyhood. These, in large part, accounted 
for his grim determination to win, iu ihe battle of 
life, over his fellows at any cost. 

Everything Turned to Gold. 

The iron had entered his soul, and wien he had 
achieved his desire, and won a fortune running into 
six figures, he could not even then rest content. 

He plunged into City finance; into that golden 
world where the Rothschilds and Pierpont Morgans 
were kings. He made money his god ; he admitted 
no distraction. There was no womanly and 
purifying influence in his life. He set himself with 
more fierce energy to avenge himself upon fate, 

And he soon convinced the City, as he had con- 
vinced the world of sport, that he was a master. 
All he touched turned to gold. In one day alone 
his marvellous manipulation of stocks brought 
him a clear profit exceeding twenty thousand 
pounds ! 

If wealth brought happiness, George Herrin 
would have had a bright life. As it was, he epreuel 
to fecl a sinister shadow eternally over him. 

He was much of a recluse, his home life was 
lonely and uncoloured, all the pleasure he allowed 
himself artificial. 

“Why should this George Herring go on 
making money-when it is only for himself 2” was 
the query frequently heard among City men. “He 
doesn’t spend it on himself. He hasn’t got any 
dependents. We never heard anything about him 
‘out of town.’ ” 

It was when the tide of good luck was running 
full that he gave the world the answers as to why 
he craved for wealth. But the world first made a 
surprising discovery. 

Some City men had been having a night out. 
They were returning merry, and warmed with the 
wine, and afoot, by way of Camden Town. As 
they are to pass a soup kitchen, from which 
a long thin line of ragged children and broken-down 


I am going to make moncy, ard I ain't going” 


Mark postcards “ Hour.” 
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grown-ups were issuing with bowls of steaming 
soup, it occurred to the fancy of one that they 
would look in “ just for a lark.” 

What they saw sent them away silent ; it over. 
whelmcd them with something like same. 

“ Why, it’s old Herring—serving soup,” onc said 
to the other as they drew back from the door witli- 
out making their presence known. 

“Old Herring” indeed it was, and enjoying 
some of the happiest. moments of his none too happy 
life. He had established this soup kitchen as the 
first of his philanthropies. Many were the eveninys 
when he would go off to it and spend the night at 
the bar, from which he served out happiness and 
strength to the friendless. 

Thereafter he set out on his new career for which 
he had built his fortune. He built and endowed 
a Haven of Rest for gentlefolk who had been 
brought to poverty, making only one--and trul, 
characteristic—qualification for entry, that tle 
poverty had been brought about “ through cenuine 
misfortune.” 

He showered money upon the Salvation Army, 


and furnished shelters for the homeless. Jt was 
always the homeless for whom the trillions: 
foundling, who had himself been hozel-ss, jad 


first care. 

On the London hospitals, too, he spent thotisand’'s 
of pounds, and of his deep and practical concern 
for the suffering, the late King Ecward 
himself bore them ever in min&—many tinvs 
expressed his appreciation. 

George Herring wes happy only when he hed 
his hand in his pockct for some causc,to help tlie e 
who were as he once had been. 

He was offered a title—it was refused. 

But he cherished the regard of his King. and tlic 
Derby waif felt that, after all, liis life ha? been 
worth while. When he died the peor of England 
thovght so too. 

(Next week: “The Foundling Who Became a 
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THE PARROT SAY TO 
MOTHER-IN-LAW ? 
£10 in Prizes for Best Last Lines. 


Like the rest of us the parrot is eclebrating the festive 
season in true Christmas style. The other evening he 
attended the Snooks’ tea-party, when the guests indulged 
in a game of *‘ Blind-man’s Buff.” 

Unfortunatoly a slight accident orcurred. Snooks’ 
mother-in-law was the victim, and we invite you to tell us 
in a fifth line to the unfinished verse below what the Parrot, 
who witnessed the incident, eaid to conzole her in her mis- 
fortune, or otherwise. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme ner 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but it 
may not contain more than six words, nor tewer than tliee, 

nd should have some bearing on the rest of tle verse. 

The verse which we wish you to completo is ae 
follows: 

At the Snooks’ Christmas party the guesis 
At ‘‘ Blind-man’s Buff” started to play ¢ 
But they fell over poor ma-in-law, 
And the Parvot then started to say 
o 6 © © © © «© © 

An example last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘ She thinks it was intentional.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on 4 postesrd, and address it to ‘re 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Stree tents, W.C. [1 you Lae, you 
may i:nclose your postcard in an envelope. 

2. Mark your postcard “ icf” on the top left-hand corner. Alten; *s 
must crrive not l:ter than Thureday, December l4th. 

8. Tothe senders of the altempt considered the best a prize of £54. ! 
be awarded, In the event cf a tic this sum will be divided. In scditi«. 
ten consolation gifts of 10s. euch will beawarded tothe competiture wie 
efforts come next in merit, 


4. Tbe published decision is final, and competitors may enter on ‘!.s 
anderstending only. 


RESULT OF “POET” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tux prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to A. Andrews, 89 Victoria Hcad, 
Bushey, Herts, for the following: 
A poet once started to read 
is latest effusions on “ Spring "’ ; 
But the Editor kicked him downstairs, 
And the Parrot was then heard to sing: 
“His Office ‘Staff’ awaits you next.” 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 


J 
Miss A. Barkley, Longroyd Ave., Dewsbury Itc, 
3; G. H. Barran, 21 rccktey Rd., Brockley; 
Brilay, 1 Coedcae 8t., Cardiff; 


(See page 616.) 
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NEW READERS MUST START HERE. 

Grorazk Marcuant, the son ot a wealthy cotton 
merchant, falls in love with beautiful Mary Ryder, o 
winder of looms in ono of his father's weaving sheds. 

Mary knows, however, that they can never be man 
and wife, for she is wedded to a work-shy brute who is, 
she believes, drinking himself to death in Canada. 

One night Marchant’s love overpowers him, and he 
grievously wrongs Mary. But she loves him even as 
iuch as he loves her, and she forgives. The following 
evening Mary returns home late, to find her landlady 
still ups and waiting for her. 

A glance at the woman’s face tells Mary that some- 
thing unusual has happened, and then a drunken snore 
teaches her. Her husband has come back. 

The landlady retires to bed. She is awakened by 
a crash and a clatter of swift running fect on tho 
cobbles. She sees Mary’s husband lying face down- 
wards on the floor. He is dead. 

At the inquest the jury bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Mary Durdan, alies Mary Ryder. But 
the police never catch her. And it is about this time 
that George Marchant’s hair goes grey, which is strange 
in so young @ man. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AFTER. 

TWENTY-THREE years have passcu since that fatcful 
night of George Marchant’s sin. CGcorge Marchant of 
long ago is now Lord Millborough. 

His family consists of his wife. a son (Roy), his 
daughter Eileen, and among his small army of 
servants is Fairy Willow. 

Fairy Willow is a pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. And 
this great ambition is her undoing. 

Firstly, she is responsible for the dismissal of Stevens, 
a footman at the Hall, and then she falls into the 
clutches of Mr. Stanley Jack, of the Siddons Dramatic 
Agency—a dramatic agency only in name. 

Stanley Jack is a rogue, and while flattering Fairy, 
incidentally extracts from her particulars regarding 
Lady Millboroush’s jewels, and he arranges for 
Lrown, one of his underlings, to fill the vacancy at 
the Hall caused by Stevens’ dismissal. 

A few days pass. 

Fairy has decided to make a secret journey to the 
Siddons Dramatic Agency at London, and has _per- 
suaded ‘Bob Evans to take hcr to Baddeley Junction 
in one of his master’s cars, and to get her little handbag 
which she has hidden in the woodman’s hut. 

On tho way back from Baddelcy Junction Bob 
discovers Stevens lying on the ground, brutally done 
to death, and Evans is arrested on suspicion of having 
killed him. 

* 


* * * ° 
When in London, at lodgings kept by a 
Mrs. Paul—the Mary Ryder of long ago—in Corus 
Street, Fairy learns the news of the theft of 


jany Millborough’s jewels, the arrest of Evans, and of 
the hue and cry after her. Then she remembers that by 
a mistake she has someone elso’s bag in place of her 
own. She looks at the chair by the side of the bed on 
which she had placed the bag before she fell 
asleep. 

It has gonc, stolen by the rat-catcher of Diver 
Street, a strange being, with a malformed hand, 
whose very name inspires Stanley Jack and _ his 
partner, Miss Delorme, with terror. This bag contains 
the famous jewels, paste—by the way—and a sealed 
savers with Lord Millborough’s confession in it, 
which Brown also managed to steal. 

On the window of a smal! room adjoining 
Pairy’s is the distinct impression of a left hand from 
which the second finger has been severed, 

Then Fairy, afraid lest sho will be arrested fos 
complicity in the crime, goes into the strect. She has 
no definite plans, and walks about aimlessly until she 
is stopped by Mrs. Lustleigh, a women of ill fame. 

Mrs. Lustleigh coaxes the helpless, terror-stricken 
girl to her home, the Red House. Hera Fairy is 
drugged, her clothes taken awey, and beautiful new 
garments substituted. Then Mrs. Lusilcigis invites 
Sir Harold Hilmon to dinner. 

_ Sir Harold Hilmon comes, but, yiclding to a better 
impulse, be belps Fairy to escape and takes her to his 
rooms. 

His rash act is brouglit home to iim when the letter- 
trap of the front door rattles. It is young Roy March- 
ant, and he wants Sir Harold to pit him up for the 
night. But at sight of Fairy he -taggers forward, 
asif shot. ‘‘ Good Heavens, Hilmon,” he says hoarsely 
“That's Willow—Mary Willow-—the girl who ran off 
With the dismonds!” 


Supposing a great friend of yours had Ulcen presented with twiins-- 


her money, he trics to hush up this escapade and 

sends Fairy back to Mrs. Paul's. 

_ The following day Fairy is arrested, and later on she 

is sent back to Millborough to bo tried for stealing the 

jewels. 
* * * ° * ° 

At Millborough dawn has just broken. Marcus 
Drake—Lord Milltorough’s secretary and companion 
—is searching a ditch close to the spot where 
the murdered body of Stevens was found. He 
discovers a spanner. 

Then a motor-car, containing Major Collett, head 
of the Dudding Police, and Chief Inspector Pickles, 
of Scotland Yard, comes buzzing up the read. 

Major Collett is convinced that. Bob Evans murdered 
Stevens. On the other hand, Drake feels sure that 
Evans is innocent, and this leads to a quatre! between 
the two men. 

Aftcr Drake has left the scene of the murder, Pickles, 
in his quict little way, points out to tho Major that 
his—the Major’s—deductions are ail at fault, and 
that Evans cannot possibly be guilty. They go back 
to Millborough Hall and Lady Millborough asks to sco 
the Major alone. We finds her in her boudoir. 

“Graeme,” she says, clinging to him, ‘ have you 
forgotten the past 2? You must felp me—you shall— 
ne will confess all to my husbaud! Those jewels 
must not be found ! ” 

In another room Pickles is questioning the servants 
—one by one. Almost the last one on his list is Brown, 
the new footman, and the detective sels a trap for him 
that succeeds. 

“Thank you, Brown,” he says, to close the 
interview. ‘Then ho smiles sorrowfully to bimsclf. 
“That's one of them, but it is going to be a slow 
business. Artful—very artful.” 

And then, quite by chance, Pickles gets an ally in 
Lisette Dupont, the charming little French maid to 
Lady Millborough. Pickles sees he can rely on her and 
asks her to watch Brown. 

“To make ’im make love to moe,” says Lisette, “ for 
the sake of the foolish Willow and poor Bob Evans.” 

Lisette keeps hee promise, and ono night, by 
following Prown through the woods, she gets the 
first cluo of a fiendish plot to kill Pickles, Brown 
nicets Stanley Jack ! 

* * * * 

Mrs. Paul returns to Millborough, after an absence 
of twenty-three years, to give evidence on behalf 
of Fairy. Her visit is not wasted, for sho has the 
satisfaction of sceing both Fairy and Bob Evans 
acquitted of their alloged crimes. 

But Fate works in a strange way. While in the 
town of her girlhood Mrs. aul meets Lord Mill- 
borough, and she icarns from him that their child— 
whom she belicved had died at birth, is Beth Willow, 
a minder of looms. 

Unfortunately for both of them, however, Luke Woad, 
the ne’er-do-well of Millborough, overhears their 
conversation, and he sees money in it—blackmail. 

A few days later Woad calls at the Hall and demands 
a price for his silence. For the sake of Mary and Beth, 
Lord Millborough gives him hush money. nen Woad 
goes to the Willows’ little home, and tells Beth that she 
has got to marry him. 

But Beth loves Marcus Drake, and he loves her. 
She asks Woad to Icavo off pestering her. In revense, 
he reveals to her the secret of her birth. 

That night Drake is set on by six of the “ Rough 
Terrors,” a gang of ruffians amongst whom Woad is 
leading light. : ; 

The odds are too great, and Drake looks Uke losing 
his life when a Luge man—tho rat-catclur of Diver 
Strect—hur's himself into the fray. 

One of the “ Rough Terrors? is captured, and the 
rest take to their heels. Drake, nore dead than alive, 
thanks his strenge rescuer. 

The rat-catcher has coma North to extort money 
from Lady Millborough. 

He sends her a throatening notes e 
him in the woods, and to cone aicne. 

Lady Millborovgh, terriificd, ngain sends for Collett 
and, nsing her old tureat, tucc.s him to keep the 
appartment in ker stead. a3 , 

Pickles is an eve-witnest of the mecting in the woods. 

Tho rat-cateher tells Collktt that he has an ap pores 
ment. = . 

Collett, one hand on something he carries in his 
pocket, gocs straight mp to tim. 

“With a lady 2? says Collett. Out 
with it!” 

“ Yes!” 

“ Then you're the scoundrel T want 1" 

(Reid on from here.) 


ching her to meet 


“Corie ont! 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 


Collett Meets His Match. 


Coutetr had plenty of courage. but he had a good grip 
on the butt of his revolver. He did not believe in 
taking chances with roughs, and this huge shouldered 
tramp, standing a couple of inches taller than himsclf 
and of a bigger chest measurement, looked as if he 
belonged to the order of “‘ stick-at-nothings.” 

Certainly he was not a Lancashire man, and though 
his clothes were shabby, his voice harsh, and his 
speech rough, there was something uncanny and out 
of the common about him, with his grim, repulsive 
rat, and since ho had spoken ho had given Collett the 
vague impression that he had como down to his 
present state of life. 

Old Stump slipped back Nero into his pocket, and, 
hunching his shoulders slightly and lowering his head 
till his eyes were on a level with the Chief Constable's, 
stared straight into his cyces. His own gleamed 
piercingly. 

“Well, mister!’’ he snarled, with a jecr in his 
voice. ‘ Now you've found mo—the scoundrel you 
want—wuat about it?” 

Collett never blinked, though his grip on the revolves 
had tightened. 

“Blackmail is punished with penal servitude, you 
dog! And, by gad, you've earned it. Go on. No 
nonsense, I've vot a little thing in my pockct, if you 
give me trouble. In front of me. I don't a3 a rule 
do my own ruoning-in, but ['m guing to, to-night e 

It was bluif, 
but the Chicf 
Constable was 
doing it well, and 
ho might have 
cowed — another 
made of weaker, 
more conven- 
tional stulf than 
Old Stump. 

Sut it fell flat 
as ditch-water. 

Old Stump put 
his huge hands 
on his hips and $4 
laughed. 

“Rats!” he 
growled. ** Half- 
a-mo’ before any 
running in is 
done, mate. Aa 
for the barker 
you've got in Pickles could hear their conversation 
your pocket, brokenty, though he was quite invisible, 
don’t you think 
I saw your hand go to it, and couldn't I have smashed 
you before you could bave pulled it out if I'd been 
so inclined? Listen to me. If Lady Millborough 
showed you my letter and eent you alung, mate, 
you're in the knuw !” Pea 

And again Old Stump brought his gimlct eyes close 
to the Chicf Constablo’s. . 

“Tf you'd come here, meaning business, mate, 
you'd have Icft nothing to chance, you'd have brought 
some of your men along with you. I give a dog and 
a rat bis due, and you'ro a plucked one, though I 
reckon you didn’t calculate to come on the likes of me, 
but one of your little blackmailing worms, and you 
thought to take the high hand with bim, didn’t you ? 
1 know your police ways-—Irighten a man, buily him, 
take him unawares, and ‘nab him’ before he knows 
what he’s done or said. But, mate, it strikes me I'm 
going to win this little game. Did hee ladyship 
show that letter to her husband as well as yuu, 
mate 2?” . 

Major Collett’s strong month was making a most 
uely straight line under his heavy taoustache, 

“Silence! Lady Millborough wisely communicated 
directly with me. Lord Millborough was out-— 

“You're stooping to explanations now, mate! 
You may look and speak thunder, but you're up 
neainst a man, and what's the use of thunder—without 
i htning. Couldn't she have telephoned him, wir al 
ior him, sent one of her motor-cars for. him ? Whe 
you're a kid at the grime, mate! Giving yoursrif 
away every time! Now look here, Vm retdy toc 
along with you peacefully as a lamb to the coco 
station, In fact °--he gave a harsh lanjh--" 1 give 
myself up to you. 
mt aed hen, what ere you Inokiag bse that for? 
Why con't you march mein? Shait (tell you way, 
Mr. Blooming Chict Coustable—by cause you're in with 


her. Now I'm going to ride the high horse. Go back 
to your woman, tell her this. I'll give her till to- 
morrow night ; same place and same time, and if she 
o¢ you or someone don’t bring me £1,000 on account, 
Vl have the moncy from Lord pel beraty , and he 
shall have the paste—paste, d’ye hear—and the story 
of how I came i the shams ! 

“Not done yet, Mr. Blooming Chief Constuble ! 
D'ye think I didn’t take certain precautions in case 
anything should happen to me. Now. then, Mister 
‘Thunder-face, where's your Hehtuing ie 

Had a wish becn effectual, the woman who had put 
Major Collett in his present predicament as well as 
Ul Stump would have been frizzling. 

“This is, indeed, most remarkable !”’ thought Chicf 
Inspector Pickles, who had crawled on all-fours under 
the shadow of the ring-fence, and could hear brokenly’, 
though he was quite invisible. ‘I do hope that my 
sweet Lisctte has reached home safely !” 

Tho grass was very wet, and the thin mist beginning 
lo evaporate from the ground, though helping to veil 
Mr. Pickles, did not make for personal comfort, and 
neither wet grass nor damp mist was good for a man 
with indifferent health, but Pickles stood for the 
triumph of mind over matter. 

When, as a young man, he joined the police as a 
constable, he was just the necessary height, and came 
through the medical examination, though without 
honours. His brain, not his physique, had won him 
rapid promotion, and his remarkable fearlessness and 
tiickiness had served him in awkward corners as well 
as great strength would have done, and in some in- 
siances better. 

The man who loses a limb or an eye in the service 
of the State is accounted a hero. Long hours of 
shadowing in all sorts of climatic conditions without 
food, food snatched and bolted, and want of sufficient 
sleep, had impaired Mr. Pickles’ digestive organs and 
nt done his general health any good. 

Indeed, once when he was reluctantly compelled to 
consult a physician, the latter told him that the best, 
prescription he could suggest, better than medicine, 
was a wife to look after him. Whereupon Mr. Pickles 
had smiled dolefully, yet with a latent twinkle of 
humour in his eyes, cnd remarked that he had greater 
faith in pepsine. But this was before he met Lisette 
Dupont. " 

Now he was on all-fours in very wet grass and a 
damp mist, after having been on the ‘ go” for thirty- 
six hours, his only sleap enatched in railway carrages. 
But ho counted himeclf well-rewarded by results, 
thongh he realiscd that, unless the unexpected 
bappencd, he had a long way to go vet. 

fe and Drake between them had absolved Bob 
Evans of the charze of having killed Stevens, and 
Fickles had not the slightest doubt that Lord Normyn- 
ton’s Darracq was the car uscd by the gang who 
had engineered the jewel robbery and murdered 
Stevens, 

He was equally sure that Brown, formerly in the 
service of Lord Normynton, was one of the gang. 
And, more than this, he was sure that Mr. Stanley 
Jack, of the Sidduns Academy of Dramatic Art, and 
probably Miss Delorme, were also members. 

When he had gons to London with Major Collett 
and paid his visit to Mrs. Paul's lodging-houce in 
Corus Street, he had Icarned of Miss Dclorme’s visit 
to the house after Fairy’s flight, and Stanley Jack— 
our readers will remember—had, after Fairy’s flight 
from Mrs. Paul's, given the police information, explain- 
ing how Fairy had arranged to become a pupil at the 
Dramatic Academy under the stage-name of Viola 
Romayne, 

Before his return to Millborough, Mr. Pickles had 
called at the Academy, and Mr. Stanley Jack had 
repeated his story breezily and most plausibly. Mr. 
Pickles had thanked him for the valuable assistance 
he lad rendered the pelice in a most complicated, 
mystcrious case, and had looked as if he really meant 
it. More than once during the interview Mr. Jack's 
gold tooth had gleamed. 

And the motor-bicyclist who had had an interview 
with Brown, though goggles hid the greater part of 
his features from Lisctfe, had a gold tooth. But to 
have arrested cither Brown or Stanley Jack at the 
present state of affairs would have been the biggest 
mistake in the world, and Pickles never mada big 
mistakes, 

Logical conclusions and moral certainties are not 
accepted as evidence in law courts, and Pickles, who 
was both modest aid had a touch of pessimism in his 
neture, did not disguise from himsclé that—so cleverly 
had everything been arranged and carried out by a 
bunker of skilled criminals, the labour artfully divided 
—it might be impossible to bring conviction home 
to them. 

And there were complications within complications ; 
mystery within mystery. 

Fairy Willow had clearly carried off the jewels by 
mistake, so completely upsetting the clever plans of 
clever criminals, But it bad since been revealed to 
Dickies, both by a discovery of his own and by what 
his charming ally, Lisette, had overheard, that the 
diamonds wero paste, and that Lady Millborough, by 
virtue of some hold sho had over Chief Constable 
Cellcit, was conspiring with him to defeat the end of 


—and you decided to send 
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justice in order to shield herself from certain conse- 
quences which would result if it were discovered that 
her jewels were paste. S 

What had become of the real jewels? What had 
become of the paste which had been in ths bag that 
had vanished most mysteriously when Fairy slept at 
Mrs. Paul’s after her arrival in London ? . 

And to the last question Mr. Pickles fancicd that 
he was obtaining something like an answer now as he 
crouched in unpleasantly wet grass and chilly damp 
mist, with narrowed eyes and straining ears. 

It was a pretty picce of irony. Chicf Inspector 
Pickles of Scotland Yard was keeping Major Collett, 
Millborough’s Chief Constable, under observation ! 

And the little man in an exccedingly uncomfortable 

sition already realised, though he had only over- 

card broken snatches of the word-duel being waged 
between Collett and Old Stump, that the grim giant 
of a man with huge shoulders, whose featurcs Pickles 
could not distinguish, was the man who was at present 
in possession of Lady Millborough’s sham jewellery, 
and that so far, in the game of bluff being played, 
Major Collett had come off second-best. 

Il the ferret-side of Pickles’ nature was roused. He 
was not one of those detectives whose sole aim in life 
was to secure convictions at all costs. In fact, to his 
great credit, he would always give a man the benefit 
of the doubt rather than incur the risk of getting an 
innocent man convicted. 

And it is not always thus. But he loved to get to 
the bottom of a mystery. for the shecr, keen delight 
of doing so. And he also had a sense of humour. 
More than 
once he had 
smiled his 
melancholy 


smile. This 
rough giant 
had taken 
down the 
Chicf Con- 
stable a peg 
or so. Mr. 
Pickics had 


found Collett 
exceedingly 
over bearing 
in their past 
mutual rela- 
tions. 

“See, Ro. 
bert!" Old 
Stump’s 
rough, girding 
voice just 
carried. 
“ Never mind 


“He and I shall have it out man to 
man,”’ cried Bob, 


address. 


my name or To-morrow night, here at 
the same time, you or her ladyship—it don’t 
matter which to me—with hard cash. If her 
ladyship comes, she'll find me a_ very perfect 


gentleman!" Old Siump chuckled and showed his 
yellow fangs, ‘ But 1 think you'd better come, Mister 
Chief Constable!” 

Collett’s eyes were almost invisible under his knit, 
dark brows. Ho was between the devil and the deep 
sea—a woman and Old Stump. Bluff had failed. He 
still gripped the revolver in his pocket that he had 
carried since the last strike and the many anonymous 
letters threatening him. He was temptcd to use it 
now and plead self-defence as a justification after- 
wards. But he did not know what others were 
behind this man, who had spoken of “certain pre- 
cautions.” 

** There you are—take it or leave it !’’ went on Old 
Stump, and diving into his pocket again produced 
Nero. “Come along, little pal, it’s time you and I 
had a dozen oystcrs apiece and a bottle of the best at 
our hotel, or p’raps you'd rather have a devilled bone 
to play with!” ‘Then, suddenly, all the humour 
dropped from his voice, and he stepped close to the 
Chief Constable, and stared straight into his eyes. 
“You're still gripping your barker in your pocket. 
Well, I'm going to turn my back on you, and I 
dare you to use it. Salaam. Au revoir/ So long, 
Bobby!” 

And with that Old Stump turned his back on the 
Chief Constable and swung away into the darkness. 
And how ho came to Marcus Drake's assistanco 
has already been told. 

Bieephemny came from the Chief Con-table’s gritted 
teeth. 

And a monosyllable, beginning with D, nearly 
escaped Pickles. Old Stump had moved away from 
him. It was impossible to shadow him whilo the 
Chicf Constable stood where he did. 

Collett’s cigar had gone out. After afew seconds a 
match flared and played on his face. Its expression 
was murderous, ‘Then he strode away heavily, and 
when presently Mr. Pickles ventured to rise he was 
exceedingly wet, and his tecth inclined to chatter, so 
he decided that before he went to bed, whenever that 
might be, he would put his feet in hot water and 
mustard and take a strong dose of ammoniated quinine 
as a precaution. Apart from the extreme discomfort 
of a bad cold, it would be most inconvenient if he 
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should become a victim to the sneezing habit juct 
now. . 

“A pretty kettle of fish. this!” he reflected. Pit 
most stimulating. Find the gentleman in the mulc- 
skin cap, and I shall be nearer the jewels—-of pa-‘. 
And it ought not to be hard to find him. Stavins 
to-night somewhere in Millborough, and to-morr.., 
night he'll be here again. It will be most intcres'i: « 
to sce what happens !” ° 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
In Search of Work. 


Bos Evaxs was glad when he arrived in Tendon, 
thankful (o be clear of the town where Le wae sich a 
marked character. 

The immensity of the great city was a balin to |i 
jagged feelings, and were it not for his love for Fair 
who was to run the gamut of what ho had escayu |, 
he would have been almost happy. And he wag ¢::1 
to work; work and wages would bring mar... 
nearer! The first thing he did after getting a ruen 
in the Theobald’s Road was to sit down and wrice a 
long letter to Fairy, full of love and tenderne:s. 

“.. . When I left you, my own dati + 
little lass, I felt as though T had said * good-by 

to part of myself, for you are everything that is 
best in me—heart, soul, and conscience. If I 
were to lose you now, you would take from wie all 
that makes a man human, and leave a devil in 
its place! 

“ But nothing can part us now, my own «iil; 
we have put the past behind us, and, with perf 1 
trust and faith in each other, should be ab!: +. 
laugh at any old troubles that might come alun:, 
I am going to call on this Sir Harold Hiluwn 
to-morrow, and will write at once if I get the jul. 

“Tt makes me laugh now to think how jealo: 
T was of him! As though you have ever cecn 
him! Forgive me, darling, for being such a fi '!, 
but I am 80 jealous that I hate the very strans«r< 
thet look at you in the street, that is why | 
couldn’t bear for you to go on the stage. It is ::'1 
very well for those swells who have their hon. - 
life bound up with it, but for a pretty, lonely +i! 
with no moncy, it must be torture, and I woul! 
rather sce you in your grave than have vou 
painted up and being gloated over by thise 
blackguards who think their money can buy a 
girl's soul. But ycu won't now, I know, darling ; 
your_love for me will keep you from the stave, 
and I will work like a nigger to make a home ft 
for my pretty, dainty girl who ought to have a 
nest as perfect as herself. 

“Good-night, my sweetheart ; and Goi bless 
and keep my own treasure-trove from all harm. 

* Ever your loving and faithful Bon. 

“ These are kisses, darling. I wish they were 
being pressed on your swect red lips.” 

He went out and postcd the letter, kissing it befuro 
he dropped it into the pillar-box. The folluwins 
morning he made himsclf as smart as he could, an! 
presented himself at Sir Harold Hilmon’s flat. Ji a 
few moments he was shown into a breakfast-roc:n |: 
a tall, thin, lantern-jawed individual, with a n'y wii 
affection of the eyelids, whom afterwards he knew ay 
Sir Harold's valet, Fagg. 

Sir Harold was finishing an after-breakfa-t Pipe: 
he had also been reading the morning papers, an! h:: 
handsome, dissipated face wore a relicved expres ‘on. 
Nothing had come out. Fairy—or Mary—Willow, iui 
been acquitted, and her story had been so simply tht 
it had brought a smile to the man’s lips. 

He rather congratulated himself now on the m!. of 
good Samaritan that he had played. The ignorant, 
fascinating little maid, masquerading as a lady, had 
a lot to thank him for. He wondered what she would 
do, though he had no wish to seo her again. 

Drake's letter lay on the table, and he glanced 
curiously at Bob’s lean, attractively plain face. ‘Ihis 
chap, Drake’s protégé, was the ex-chauffeur of Lo: | 
Millborongh, and an acquiited murderer, but, as bu 
raked his face with shrewd, worldly eyes, Sic Norell 
understood why Drake—a man accustomed to sizii 
man’s character in a flash—had befriended this « 
chauffeur, and sent him to him with a Ietter in which 
he almost made it a personal favour that Le should 
give him a job if possible. 

“The poor beggar is the victim of circumstances 
Drake had wriiten. ‘“ He is a straight-going fe 
too simple-minded to be the organiser of a rob} 
or the perpetrator of a crime like murder. He |: 
becn tehied by a girl into an act of disobedicnee s+ 
taking out Lord Millborough’s car without permi-siot, 
and for that he has been sent away, but he is an 
honest, faithful chap, and I am sorry for him. | 
thought you might, be wanting a chanfleur, as younz 
Marchant said something about it when he was uj 
the other day.” 

Bob, standing erect. and with something sol:ler 
like about the set of his shoulders, felt the red iia 
up under his skin at Sir Harold's long, interested 
glance. 

“So you want a job, ch 2?” Sir Harold sai! abruptly. 

“Yes, sir!” 


it a 
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“Any experience in driving a car in London 
raffic 2?” 

ad Yes, sir; I always drove Lord Millborough’s cars 
when the family was up in London for the season.” 

“‘ Well, as Mr. Drake tells me you are honest and a 
good driver, I will give you & month’s trial, Evans,” 
sir Harold drawled ; “‘ and, remembcr, you will drive 
mv car only when I am using it ; it is not for you to 
take your girls out for ‘ joy rides,’ you understand? ” 

Bob's fingers dug into his palms. 

“Yes, sir,” he muttered. But he had taken a 
diJike to his new employer. 

“Your recent experiences ought to teach you a 
| «son in future,” Sie Harold drawled. ‘‘ Remember, 
juin taking you entirely on this letter from Mr. Drake ; 

uy ure fortunate to have this chance given you, most 
ven in your position would have had a hard time 
{nding fresh employment after a trial for murder, but 
vit will no doubt realise that.” 

’ When Bob left the room Sis Harold grinned to 
Linself, 

“So that’s the swectheart of the fascinating ex- 
srvant girl I met at the Red House! I wonder if she 
tld him anything 2? I don't suppose so; she looked 
» deep little creature. Anyway, if the chap’s a good 
c-auffeur I will keep him.” 

?ob found his new situation with Sir Harold much 
more pleasant than he had anticipated at first. He 
ieard from Fairy, loving letters every day, but he 
ould read between the lines and saw how tho girl's 
leart was aching with weariness of her situation. She 
\ag pining to get away from Millborough. She said 
a. much in one letter : 

“If you were only here, Bob, or I was with you in 
London, I could stand it bettcr, but this dulness is 
aviuk I hate it more than ever. There seems 
nithing I can do, and I am miserable, except when I 
write to you, or hear from you. [ hate ging out. 
Lv crybedy, starcs at me, and whispers, and snecrs. 
Gh, you don’t know what it’s like. . . .” 

Bob kissed the peevish little Ictters and kept them 
in a pocket close to his heart. Jf only he could have 
married her there and then! He set his teeth, and 
made up his mind to work harder than ever. 

‘That same evening he went to the Hat to ask what 
time Sir Harold wanted the car. 

“Sir ’Arold wants the car after dinncr—about 
lvight-thirty,” Fagg replied. ‘‘ Hi was just going to 
ting the e up.” 

Bob nodded, and Fagg offcred him a drink. 

* Anything important on?” he asked. 

Fagg shrugged bis thin shoulders, and his opaque’ 
fioy-like eyes gleamed beneath their half-closed lid. 

*'The usual. Theatre, hactress out to supper, 
praps a dance on top of that. ’E’s a regular nut, is 
Sir Arold, but a good master. I don’t ‘old with runnin’ 
iawn one’s employer,” he went on; “ but scein’ that 
,ou an’ me is fellow servants, so to speak, a little 
‘calthy gossip is only nat’ral.” 

Bob, with his. simple outlook on life. his rugged, 
straightforward nature, and loyal, unsuspicious mind, 
wido’t seo that Fagg was feeling his way to a certain 
ond, Fagg—best of servants, silent when it was 
policy to be silent, invisible when he wasn’t wanted— 
had been wide awake that night when his master had 
irought Fairy to the flat, and sent her back to Corus 
Nireet with Roy Marchant. 

Fagg, supposed by Sir Harold to be asleep in bed, 
had been listening grecdily to the conversation that 
‘Se two men had had before Fairy had waked from her 
I sht, uneasy slumber. He had heard Roy Marchant’s 
«inazed exclamation at the sight of the gicl in her 
.ushed finery, and had learnt that the missing maid 
‘:om Millborough Hall was his master’s guest at that 
Lour of midnight, 

Fagg was a student of the daily Press, and had 
since learnt much more concerning the pretty runaway 
Mary Willow, and behind his opaque, frog-like 
personality a hotbed of curiosity was sectiing. 

Ho liked Bob, and after the first awkwardness of 
'-ixing with new servants who might have made 
‘hings hard for him, Bob accepted Fagg’s friendly 
advances with a simple, unaffected gceniality. 

“ Sie Harold is a friend of Lord Millborough’s,” Bob 
teplied. “I believe there’s talk about him and Miss 
Kilcen getting married one cf these days, but Miss 
Kileen is a pretty self-willed young lady; she was 
ore keen on——” 

He pulled himsclf up with a flush. It had been on 
the tip of his tongue to say that Eileen Marchant was 
keen on Marcus Drake, Lord Millborough’s secretary, 
but Bob remembered that his remark might annoy 
Drake if it reached him again, for he had a very shrewd 
idea that Drake was in love with Fairy’s sister, Beth. 
oe it wasn't Bob’s intention to discuss Drake with 
raga, 

“That's as may be,” Fagg said languidly. ‘‘ But 
Sir ’Arold is a rare one for Ee ladics ; the place is full 
of their photographs, and yct ’e runs aftcr—well, 
young women in quite a different station.” ° 

“It’s none of our business!’ Bob retorted curtly. 
“My master’s love affairs don’t bothew me.” 

Fagg took a toothpick from bis pocket and eyed it 
teflectively. . 

“Té I was you I should consider it my busincss,” he 
said slowly. 


For the best telegranrs Iwill give five waistcoat pocheé pens. 
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Bob flushed. 
“What d’you mcan ?” 

7 ‘Ow did you get this situation 2?” Fagg went on. 
“Mr. Drake gave me a letter to Sie Harold,” Bob 
said quictly. “‘ How should I havo got the job any 
other way ? Most chaps undcr the sort of cloud I was 
wouldn’t have been so lucky.” 

Fagg made artistic use of the toothpick. 

“T thought it was the young woman that you kept 
company with who got you the job,” he said pensively. 

Bob put down the glass he had been holding. He had 
gone a greyish-blue colour about the mouth, and he 
breathed quickly, 

“What young woman?” He had his voice under 
control, but he had moved so that he stcod betwcea 
Fagg and the door. 

Fagg laughed and his right eyelid drooped ever so 
slichtly. 

““ Mary—or, as some called ’cr, Fairy—Willow, the 
girl that all that fuss was over at first; the papers 
said she was sweethcartin’ with the murdercd chap, 
Stevens, as well as you.” 

Bob winced. 

“That’s all reporters’ lies ; but, anyway, it's all over 
now,” he said slowly. ‘‘ But you must be mad to say 
that she knew Sir Harold!” Ife gave a shaky littlo 
laugh. “ She's never spoken to him.” 

Again Fagg’s right cyclid was affected with a sudden 
twitch. 

“That's what you think!” he grinned. “If I 
thought you were still on with her, [ wouldn't tell you, 
but you said just now that it was all over between you 
and that pretty parcel of goods.” . 

“ Yes, yes,” Bob said impatiently, ‘it’s all over! 
What makes you think that I got this job through 
Mary Willow ?”’ 

‘The night before she was arrested she came to the 
flat with Sir ’Arold,” Fagg began. “I'd gone to bed; 
it was getting on for midnight; and the sound of 
voices in the drawing-room woke mo up, and I 
listened.” 

P Bob’s knuckles showed white through his clenched 
sts. 

‘“‘ Did you see her ?” 

“Yes. She was got up liko a lady, all satin and 
silver—and looked as pretty as paint. And then 
young Marchant came in and called out that she 
was the ‘ wantol servant’ from Millborough All. If 
i Pt ad been for that I might ’ave taken ‘cr for a 
lady.” 

The pallor of Bob's face was like death now. ‘“‘ How 
long was sho with—Sir Harold before Mr. Roy came 
in?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Oh, not more than five seconds! I lay low; it 
wasn't my business to poke my nose where I wasn't 
wanted,” Fagg answered; “but you could ‘ave 
knocked me down with a feather when I heard Mr. 
Marchant call the young woman ino satin the runaway 
maid from Mi!lborough !” 

He paused to laugh, and somehow the sound 


of the man’s snigyering mirth went to Bob's 
brain. ‘hat Fairy—his sweethcart—should be 


spoken of in such a mannet by another man, made 
him seo red. But he knew that Fagg had moro 
to tell; the man’s twiiching cyclid suggested further 
revelations. 

“Well?” he muttered raspingly. 
began it—go on with the story.” 

Pagys’s opaque eyes blinked with satisfaction. 

“ Mind,” he said, “I woulda’s tell you if you ’adn’t 
haseured me that 
it was all ovce 
with you and the 
young woman. 
Hli'm not one of 
those chaps that 
make mischief — 
and, secin’ that 
Sie ‘Arold's a 
bachelor, ’c’s en- 
tiiled to ‘is fing.” 

“Get on with 
your story!” 
gritted Bob's 
livid lips. 

“Well, just as 
young Mr. Mar- 
chant was getting 
the girl out of the 
flat by the trades- 
men’s staircase — 
‘is arm round ‘er 
waist — the bell 
and the knockers 
gocs something : 
awful, not once, but four times. Ti went out to the 
dcor, but Sir ‘Arold ’e sends me pacl:ing, and bopened 
it ’imself.” 

Fagg paused for some comment, but Bob was 
listening intently, the veins on his temples standing 
out like whipcord. 

“Hi peeps through the kitchen door,” Fagg con- 
tinued, ‘‘and saw a party—a woman—in evening- 
dress like the girl. My, though, oe pat and putty 
on ’er face could ’ave been scraped off with a shovel! 

(Continued on next page.) 


“Go on, you 


“Pll wring the truth from your 
lips,” hissed Leans. 


Mark posteurds “Twins.”? 12 words vitly. 
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ALARMING RESULTS ot HAIR NEGLECT 


Roots choked with Scur?, Baldness encouraged 
and Beauty and Strength of the Hair absolutely 
destroyed. 

“Accept the Help of Scven Days’ FREE ‘HAIR. 


ORiLt' Bctore Too Late,” Says the Great Toilet 
Spcciatist of the Day. 


“The results of hair neglect are most alarming, 
so Bays Myr. Edwards, the leading Court Toilet 
Specialist of the day, and inventor of * Harlene 
Hair- Drill,” regarding which he makes au extra- 
ordinary free offer to all readers this week. 

Neglect of Hair Culture means ultimately the 
absolute loas of the hair's beauty and strensth. 

More than any part of your body your hair 
requires constant care and attention. 

First, it isa most delicate and sensitive structure, 
This is shown by the fact that illness frequently 
causes all the patient's hair to fall out. 

Secondly, it 3s situated in the most exposed part 
of your body, and feels the fult attack of the 
destructive germs which fill the atmosphere 
(especially the atmosphere of cities). 


——-_ 4 
The alirming results of neglecting to'* Drill” your hair are shown 
hucr is chuked and strangled with accumulations wf seurf 


abew, The 
and greasy matter, lessee 
us strength, o;l ts at theends, and eventuslly falls ont. All these conditions are 


prevented und remedied by practising Harlene 

daily. This cleanses the scalp, stimulates (he hair roets, end grows new heir on 

the bald and thin places, The Conpen givem below entitles you tea complete 
oulfl for practising Hair-Drilfor seven days Sree, 


THE DANGER. 


The result of neglecting to “drill” your hair 
daily is that deposits of greasy matter accumulate 
on your scalp. 

Here they set up a diseased condition of the 
hair-growing structures, and squeeze the hair- 
roots to death, 

The first symptom is when your hair begins to 
split at the ends, which may happen without your 
being aware of it. 

Then it becomes either dry and brittle, or 
greasy, dull, and dead-looking, 

The third stage inthe disorder generally is that 
your hair begins to lose its colour, and rapidly 
turns grey. Sometimes, however, this stage is 
omitted, owing to the hair falling out before it 
bas had time to lose its colour. 

The fourth stage is the falling out of your hair in 
larze quantities every time you brush or comb it. 
If you ave a man, you will become either 
partially or totally bald. If you are a member 
of the fair sex, your hair will beeome short and 
seanty, thin and weak, with hardly any of its 
former leauty left. 

Dreadfully humiliating is this condition. 


THE FREE TRIAL. 


To prove the value of Harlone * Hair-Drill” to 
you, Mr. Mdwards will cend you a complete outfit 
for practising it for a whole week —Frec! 

This Free Trial Outfit includes the following 
gifts for your toilet-table:— . 

1. A large trial bottle of the world-famous Tonia 
Dressing for your huir—Edwards’ “ Havlene.’ 

2, A large packet of tha exquisite “Cremex” 
Shampeo Powder for cleansing the scalp, dis- 
solving scurf, and imparting new gloss, lustre, 
and beauty to your hair. 

3. Acopy of the “ Harlene Hair- Drill” Manual, 
containiny full directions for practising two 
minutes daily H:iv-Drill, and making your bair 
perfect in colour and luxuriant in growth. This 
Outtit is sent you FREL. 


** Hair- Drill” for two minutes 


FREE COUPON. 
To THE EDWARDS HARLENE CO. 
Vaud ws Meh Morborn, Londen, WiC 
Dear Sira,-- Picave seni me ail Haire Dec Gf aft for 
Browing healthy hair—to tast me fora fice tual bs yeu sys 


NAME ceceessecereeees 


ADONESS ........ 


age ond aching toany part of the w rid, 


Ruciose 20. 
Pearson's Week 


(See puge 616.) 
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She was a regular tearer, I can tell you, and in a fine 
paddy with Sir ’Arold. She went ou at ‘im sod Se 
awful ; it seems, ax far as Hi could grasp it, that ‘e ‘ac 
taken the girl froin ‘er ‘ouse ; she toll Sir ’Arold o:f 
fine, they both quarrelled awfully, and she threateret 
to make it ’ot for ‘im.” Fagg snizgered again. “ Ob, 
it was a rare to do, and all over that saucy bit of 
‘ands,”” : 

“Ts that all?’ Bob whispered horrsely. 

“Hall? Fags looked aggrieved at the question. 
“Hi should ‘ave thought it more than cnough ; you 
are well out of it, a girl like that. young person — --* 

“Stop!” Bob's hand gripped his arm in a vice, 
his livid face was distorted with every evil passion 
that is capable of human expression, and Fagg realised 
too late that he had told his tasty bit uf gossip to the 
wrong man. 

“ Good ‘Eavens!" he mouthed. |“ You don’t love 
the girl? You tuld mo that you'd done with ‘er, that 
you wasn't sweet on ‘er now, after the trouble she'd 
got you into.” . 

A laugh grated in Bob's throat. 

“Why, you foul, mischief-making idiot, I love her 
with all my soul! We were going to be marricu— 
and—’’—he drew his hand across his wet brow— 
“oh, good Heavens, I sec everything now!” 

All that Fags had revealed te him explained Fairy’s 
strange conduct when she had tried to keep him from 
coming to sec Sir Harold. Her fear-driven eyes ; 
white, quivering faco—he knew now she had lied to 
him, hoping he would never find it out, but he bad ; 
and though ho understood that her innocence and 
ignorance had been played upon by an evil woman 
into whose hands the terrified girl had falicn, it seemed 
to place a barrier between them. 

strong nature cannot change from love to hate 
in a second, but love can be stunned, and Bob knew 
that he still lovcd—and always would love—Fairy. 
Ilis only satisfaction now was that he had the man 
in his power, that he could make Sir Harold pay. 

It was the irony of Fate that before he saw Fairy he 
didn’t talk to Beth, that Beth's sweet, wholesome 
womanlincss hadn't told the story of Fairy’s terrible 
etperienccs in London as she had heard them from 
Mrs. Paul. oa 

Then Bob would have scen that he had cause to 
bless Sir Harold, not to curse him ; but he knew nothing 
of the truth, and his love-torturcd imagination under- 
eteod only one thing—that the girl ho adored so 
passionately had been drawn into a vortex of evil by 
tbose who should have respected her innocence and 
ignorance. 

“1 shall go mad!"’ he muttered; ‘‘ but, man to 
man, yes, I'll wipe it out.” 

Fagg listene.] to his ineccherent words, and fear 
spread over his lantern-jawed face. 

“ Hi was only pulling your leg, Evans,” he began 
feebly. “Can't you take a joke 1” 

“Not when it concerns the good naine of the girl I 
jove ; and this story was no joke, it was truth—yeou 
know it, Fagg!” Bob said slowly. * Don't Le a 
liar as well as a mischicf-maker.” 

He gulped a lump in his throat and wheeled tu the 


oor. 

“C-me back!” Fagg cried. 
time ; the car's not wanted yet.” 

“ Harg the car!” Bob snerl:d. “I've driven it for 
the last t'me, and perhaps Sir Harold’s had his last 
ride in it.” 

“Are you mad?” Fagg exclaimed. 
us both kicked out if you aren't careful.” 

Bob swung him from the door. 

The dining-room bell had pinged twice, the sccond 
tine more impatiently. 

“You stay here,” Bub sail grimly; “U1 answer 
the bell!” 

** Kicked out!" Fagg foamed. ‘‘ That's what we 
shall be, with your tomfoolery ; you'll go to gaol this 
time, and serves you right !”’ 

Bob flung the man to the other side of the kitchen, 
and was out of the room and had turned the key in 
the lock before Fagg realised what had happened. 

A few strides brought him to the dining-room. 

He paused and wiped his trembling lips. 

“ A shameful lic!’ he muttered. “ My girl to be 
opanen lightly of ! God, it makes a man sce red! 

ut he and J shall have it out, man to man!” 

He pushed open the door and entered the room. 

Sir Harold was alone, having a light dinner before 
going to the Opera, and his handsome blasé face was 
frowning heavily. 

‘““ What does this mean, Fagg? I rang twice for 
ou, are you deaf?” Bob stepped forward and stood 
«fore him in his chauffeur’s livery. 

“It means that Fagg is locked in the Litchen till I 

have had my say with you, Sir Harold,” he repliod 


“There's plenty of 


“Youll get 


calmly. He was gripping himsclf now, garncring all 
the pent-up rage in bis heart. 


“ Evans!” 

Sir Harold's voice was icy with anget. 

“* Are you drunk ?” he went on furiously. ‘“* Leave 
the room at once, and my service at the same time.” 

“* Tleft your service five seconds ago ! Bob returned. 
“Tl leave the flat when you and I havo had our say. 
It's my girl, Mary Willow, that you brought to this 
flat dressed up in satin and fal-lals—-whero did yov 


People at mealtimes are often worried what to talk about. 
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mect her? She was innocent!” His veice broke 
suddenly, “1 love her, and I'm going to fight for 
her!” 

“Cet out of my place, you impertinent cur!" Sir 
Harokt said sharply. He was surprised and furious 
that Bob Tad foand out about the episode cf the ex- 
eervant Fairy Willow to whom ke had shown the 
chivalrous side of his worldly nature. Fagg had 
listoncd that night--that was tho explanation, of 
course, 

“Get out, vou insolent lout |” he snarled. 
want to be chucked into the street ?” 

* How did you mcet my girl? The question came 
like a threat from Bob's white lips. ‘ You shail 
answer that! I'll wring the truth feom your lying 
lips, you blackguard !” 

The other man sprang to his feet, livid with rage, 
but before he cord, reach the door Bob gave him a 
blow undcr the jaw that sent him recling across the 
room. 

* Put up your fists!” 
“Fight like a man, ayes rou're afiaidl to!” 

With all his faults, Sir Harold was no coward. He 
flushed at Bob's taunt, and the next moment he had 
closed with him, struggling, raining down blows and 
receiving them as quickly from Bob's great fists. 

Chairs crashed into the fireplace, the cloth was 
dragged froin the table on to the Hoor—dishes, glasses, 
and flowers making a hideous mess on the carpet—and 
above the noise and crash of falling furniture came the 
So hard breathing of two men with murder in their 

earts. 

Suddenly Sir Harold fell in a heap, his head striking 
the brass kerb of the fender. 

Bob looked down at him with contemptuous eycs. 
He didn’t care if he had killed him. He was indifferent 
to what might happen to himself. ‘The unconscious 
man at his feet might be dead or not ; he thought only 
of the girl he loved. 

She had told him a deliberate lie, told it with her 
lips on his, in the very flush of their reconciliation ; 
and he was desperate, drunk with jealousy. Faga’s 
story, his insinuations, and drooping cyclid, had done 
their work—though he still loved Fairy, he could have 
killed her then. 

“That'll teach you!’ he muttered. ‘Teach you 
that the honour and good name of a working-man’s 
swectheart are as sacrod to him as a fine lady’s will be 
to youone day! You won't @ able to move from your 


“D'you 


Bob cricd mockingly. 


bed under a week, if vou are alive ; and, if you're dead, 
T'll own to it like a man 
He touched the silent figure with his foot; then, 
without waiting to unlock the kitchen door behind 
which Fagg was trembling, he flung the key on the 
Jeft the flat. 
Bob 


.”? 


ground and 

And in this way 
make a fresh 
start in London, 
lis geal marri-. 
age, and a home 
for fairy failed, 
and this the fruit 
of the lie she had 
told, lacking the 
courage to tell 
him the truth 
about her 
experiences in 
London into 
which not vice 
but her igner- 
ance and folly 
and terror had 
plunged her. 

His nostrils 
were distended 
and quivering, 
and his hands 
still clenched, as 
he swung out of 
the entrance to the flats into the lamp-lit strect. He 
was callous where Sir Harold Hilmon was concerned, 
and callous as to himself and what might happen 
to him, but suffcring most terrible agony in his 
tortured heart. 

Why had Fairy lied to him ? 

“Oh, lass, lass!’’ ho muttered through his tecth. 
“Tf you'd been innocent you'd have told me; you'd 
have let me have this terrible story from your own iips. 
But to look me in the eyes as you did and lie into m 
face? What can I think? ‘Nothing mattors muh 
now ?” 

for a moment he was unconscious of surroundings, 
of the crowd in front of him gathered round a motor- 
car, of a woman gowned in handsome furs who was 
talking and gesticulating violently, and two policemen, 
the centre of the little crowd, who were supporting a 
chauffeur who was obviously drunk. 

““Sober as a bloomin’ mg he was saying in 
slurred tones, that gave the lie, point-blank, to his 
statement. 

Mechanica!ly Bob Evans went to the fringe of the 
crowd, and he was wearing his chauffeur's livery. 
The woman in handsomo furs saw him, and came to 
him quickly. Her thin lips were carmined, and had 
the paint and powder been scraped from her features, 


Evans’ first effort to 


* Where did you get that bracelet?” 
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she would have looked nearer filty than forty. ‘Ther. 
was something suggestive of a bird-of-prey about joy 
eyets but all this was not very distinct throne) 
ven. 

“You're a chauffeur!” she said quickly. “js 
youre ccing nothing, help me—please get ine e+ 
this! My man’s drunk. I will make it well wie, 
your while.” 

* Pleasod to, m’m!" said Evans dully. W i 
did not know about motor-cars was har. Mey 
knowing. Nothing much mattered to him jist: 
and there was a strong strain of simple chivalry i; 
natura. He might just as well help this lady ois: ati. 
trouble, and he certainly made no attempt to nici); 
charactcr from her features. 

“And,” sho went on quickly, asif anxious tu...) 
from the attention sho was attracting. “voi! \ 
give this note to the hall-porter and ask him io ios 
sent up at once!” 

She thrust the note she carried into Bob's aw! 1 
was addressed to Sir Harold Hilmon, but Evai. ous.) 
so much as glanced at it as he turied towar i. : 
entrance to the flats. As he did so the hall-y. >> 1, 
attracted by the crowd, came out. 

“You might deliver that for the lady.” sais it... 
and then clbowed a way for the woman in has! 
furs to her car. 

A glance told him it was a Darracy chassis, fis1 | 
with a brougham body, and for a moment tiers v. 
surgo of thougits in which Fairy and a nictite ya 
Darracy car were most painfully aad tetain.' 
mixod ; but an instant later he was Leis in’ 


Vite 


stolid, mechanical chauffeur, and opened the coor 1 
the lady. 

‘I'm used to Darracys, m'’m,” he said. “Wirt, 
mm?” 


He had driven a taxienb in London before Lor! 3 
borough took him into his service. 

“St. John’s Wood Metropolitan Station,” sariit 
woman in furs. “ I'll direct you again from ter. 

Evans saluted like a machine. The 3 
chauffour, who was inclined to be violent n 
monopolising the greater portion of attention, a 
shouting out something to the effect that he cou! 1 ‘i 
some funny stories if he felt so inclined, but Gic yo! . 
having twisted one of his arms into the small «i |. 
back and with a good grip on his collar, were uri. 
him forward in the direction of Uie nearest pol. 
station. 

Tho engine had been stopped. Evans starixd i, 
and sprang to tne scat. He might just as well do 4 
lady a good turn, and if he had killed Sir Haroli 
Hilmon—well, he would own to it, like a man. wie 
the time came. But Bob Evans, most tender-heat «i 
and sentimental beneath his big, rather clumsy sur. , 
felt no remorse whatsoover. 

As he drove the car through the congs tT trie 
his thoughts again returned to Fairy, if they Ladicy.. 
really deserted her. He was still thinking of Lor woe 
St. John's Wood Station was reached. 

If she had come back puro from London. why tad 
she lied tohim? Eh, but let him not be to quicl to 
judge her yet. Thero might bs some — - 

The whistle in tho speaking-tbe broke in upon his 
thonguts with a shrill scream. 

Tho woman insi:le wa3 speaking to him. 

* Turn to the left,” she was saying, “ aind te scan! 
on the right, and tie first on the left. Vil stop yo 

He followed the instructions, and the esr nt) 
a quiet backwater of a strect, most of the hou: tos 
built and set beck behind zereening walls. 

Again the whistle piped. 

“On the Icft,” came from the womaninsile. “1 
red door!” 

The red door, fitted with a grille, wax set io a © 
and a littls distance from it were double tj 
marking tbe garage. Bob pulled up, i: 
door of the car for the lady in the furs, 
everything with mechsnical correctn:: . j' 
bell beside the red door in the wall. 

“I'm very, very much obliged,” sai 
alighting, and snapping open a chain purse. 
your name?” — 7 

“ Evans.” 

* T don’t know what I should have done witout ye 
Will you garage the car for me ?” 

“With pleasure, m'm.” 

A scrvant had opened the little trap-lit 
red door, aud secing her miztres3 ope: 
itself. 

“ Jane,” seid the lady—as Bob Evans t'.« 
in clear, ratlor vicious tones. “ That wret: 
was drunk, has been arrested. Get tc 
garage, and when hc—what did you say your nam 
was ? -—” 

“ Evans,” repeated Bob. 


* And when Evans has stablod the car, tale !.im to 
the kitchen and give him some supper.” 

She thrust a sovercign into Bob's hand. 

“‘T gupposo you're fixed up in a place,” she adele! 


“ otherwise 

“Thank you very much, m'm. No, I'm cut of 
berth.” 

“Oh, are you? Well, when you've sts led t 
and had something to cat, I'll see you!” to 

Her keen eyes noted approvingly Bel Evans ts . 
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well-made figure and the plain but honest face, and 
then for the first time observed marks on it. 

‘“* But you've been in the wars ? ” she added. 

“ Squared an account, m'’m-——at least, tried to!” he 
answered thickly. 

The woman in the furs smiled under her veil, and 
her sharp tecth gleamed. 

“Well, I'll see you later, Evans,” she said, and 

assed along a covered way to the socretive house 
hind the wall. 

After the servant had brought him a key, Bob 
garaged the car, and tien returned to the house 
entrance. He did not feel in tho least like supper: 
but the lady, whose name as yet he did not know. had 
implied that sie migut offer him the place of the 
drunken chauffour. 

He would see her, but ono of the first questions on 
which she would require to be eatisficd would be that 
of references. Still she might keep him on, without 
worrying about references, till sie fad engaged some- 
one permanently. He rang the bell, and the maid,, 
whom the lady had addressed as “ Janc,” opened the 
outer gate to him, and led him by a side track to steps 
leading to a roomy basement kitchen. The two otier 
servants there seemed to brighten up at sight of Bob. 
He was plain-featured, but was a fine, stunly figure of 
@ man. 

In the betier light he noticed that Jane was re1- 
haired, and had a coarse, bold typo of face. 

“This is Evans!” she exclaimed, by way of intro- 
duction and with a giggle. 

Evans had doffed his cap, and bowed rather clumsily. 

** The lady’s very kind, I’m sure, to ask me in,” he 
eaid, “ though I don't so much as know her name yct..’ 

“Oh, she’s kind enoug':!”’ said the red-haired girl, 
with a giggle. “ Mrs. Lustleigh’s kind enough to us 
ecrvants!” Again she ggglod. ‘* But it pays to be 
kind sometimes, don't it, Lucy ? And if you get taken 
o. ‘ere, Evans, so long as you don’t want to know too 
niuch and don't ask no awkward questions, you'll find 
‘er kind enough!” 

The red-haired servant wit! a coarse face and bold 
expression jerked a thumb up at the cciling, and as 
she did so a bangle she was wearing jingled and caught 
Bob's eve. 

His body jerked as if suddenly a knife had been 
Jabbcd into him, and his lips twitched badly. 

The bangle was the very image of the onc he had 


boug’-t for Fairy, which she had pawnod in London, | 


afterwards losing the ticket—so, at least, she lad 
told him. 

“Exeuse me, miss!” ‘There was a quecr, “ heart- 
breaky ”’ sort of a note in his voice as he spoke, pointing 
to the bangle, ‘“ but where did you get tnat bracelet 
from?” 

The girl's faco flushed a guilty crimson; then she 
tricd to cover her confusion by a haughty toss of ier 
carroty hoad and a display of indignation. . 

“What sauce! What's my lLracelet to do with 
you—Mr. Shuvver!”’ she retort:. 

“What's it got to do with me!” he said huskily. 
“Well, it’s queer, that’s all. That bangle’s the living 
image of onc—I gave to—I gave to a girl [ know!” 

Tre other two women-servants were deeply intcr- 
ested now. The red-hairsd girl tossed her head 
furiously. 

* The hidea!l” she cricd. ‘* What are you trying to 
do? Mako me out a thief! “Ow dare you’? This 
was given to me by my young man, so tiere 1” 

“Oh,” said Bob thickly, suddenly gripping her 
wrist and looking’ at the bangle more closely. 
“What's your young man’s name?” 

“Bob!” sho answered pertly, but rather gab- 
blingly. ‘* And ’e’s a soldier—and looks fine in ’is 
red uniform!” 

For a moment Bob Evans stared at her blankly. 

“Of course it’s ’ers!”’ intervened the cook in- 
dignantly. * As if I ‘avcn't seen myself wiat her 
young man had engraved on te inside!” 

“Ohl? whispered Bob huskily, his expression no 
longer a blank. “ What was that, then?” 

** Ceaceless I tiiink on thee,’ quoted the cook. 
“Wilt thou not bestow one thought on me, Bob.” 
(Another loi:g instalment next week.) 
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HE LACKED INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue husband rashed into the recom wiere his 
wife was sitting. 

“ My dear!” he said excitedly. “ Guess what! 
Intelligence has just reached me-—?” 

The wife gave a jump at this point. ruchel to 
her husban!, and hissing him feeventiy, inter 
rupted with: 

* Well, thank Heaven, Harry!” 

Farner (grufly): “Cet away fiom the fire, 
Tommy. ‘The weather isn’t cold.” 

Tommy: “ Well, I'm not warmin’ the weather ; 
I’m warmin’ my hands.” 


“ Happrxess,” declaimed the philosopher, “is 
the pursuit of something. not the catching of it.” 

* Havo you ever,” interrupted the plain citizen, 
‘chased the last car on @ rainy night ?” 


The weather is discussed till it is a wonder there is any weather left. 
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HAS YOUR WRIST A RING? 

Tae magic bracelet, mentioned in a recent 
palmistry case, is not, as many people have doubt 
les3 imagined, an article of jewellery. 

The term is used by professional palmists :o 
designate the lines which are to be found at the 
base of the hand where it joins the wri+t. 

One such line, if unbroken, deep and strongly 
marked, is supposed to forctell a happy life and to 
indicate calmness of disposition. If the lise is 
“chained ’—that is crosscd and recrossed by 
numerous small lines—tie indication is of a life 
of strenuous activity combined with toil, turmoil, 
and trouble, 

Two such lines indicate happiness and long life, 
while three form the magic bracelet, adding great 
riches to the other blessings. 

The addition of the third line to the other two, 
however, is exceedingly rare. Desbarrolles, the 
great authority on palmistry, found it in only 
three individuals amongst the many thousands he 
examined ; and it is. to say the least of it, a some- 
what curious coincidence that these three turned 
out to be the wealthicst of his clicnts. 


Mtn. CLeverton : “ You saw some old ruins in 
England, I suppose ?” 

Miss America: ‘* Yes, and one of them wanted 
to marry me.” 

First OrFicer: “ Yes, we were marching over a 
plank bridge when it gave way, and the men fell 
in.” 

Second Officer: ‘‘ And what did von do?” 

Virst Officer. ‘I ordered them to fall out.” 


NOT EACH OTHER. 


JLCIE’S eyes are black as sloes, 
Raven-black her crown of curls, 

Coral-set in even rows 

Milk-white teeth like tiny pearls ; 
Witchery lurks in her glance, 
Deadlier far than epear or lance, 
Ah, she leads us all a dance, 

Does this dainty quesn of g'rls. 


Slaves she numbers by the score, 
Victims of her bow and spear, 
Yet she ever yearns for move — 
Woman, but thy ways are queer! 
Dulcie, darling, by and by. 
We shall marry, you and I, 
But (I ajd without a sigh) 
Not each other, Dulcie, dear ! 


SHE KNEW. . 

Desrite manifold contradictions it is common 
to hear people say that women possess no subtle 
wit. 

* Mary,” 
see you using heir dye. 

es 9? 
hair cve aficets the eyes * oes 

“Why, Angeline, dear, that’s just what I am 
using it for.” tas 

Even if woman has no subtic wit, she has a great 
deal of intuition, end that is of itself a great benefit. 


remarked Angeline, ‘““} am sorry to 
Do you not know that 


THE RAW FOOD BRIGADE. 

Amoynest up-to-date vegetarians uncooked, ‘or, 
as they prefer to call it, “ unfired, ” :ood only is now 
permissible. . ; 

Think what this means. The kitchen range 
abolished; saucenans, frving-pana, and so torth 
rendered obsolete ; in a word, half the likour of 
life-—and many people will say more than half 
the enjoyment-—for cver done away with. 

A dict of raw vegetables docs not sound very 
invitine. it must be admitted. Yet some of the 
hivhest in the land have taken it up. and already 
the new food cult is well past the experimental 
stage, , : 

Ono raw-eater, a prominent artict, has lived 
for over two ygars on uncooked vegewiiian foods, 
and is strong, Wealthy, and happy. - 

Another, who happens to be 2 priacess, gave an 
uncooked veyetarian Jancl:eon the other day at a 
fashionable West-cnd restaurant to a large gathering 
of Pressmen and others. ; . 

No living creature had been killed to provide 
material for this unique meal, nor had heat of any 
kind been used in its preparation, yet it was 
adjudyet exceedingly good by the majority cf those 
who parto ck ol it. 
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DISFIGURING 


PIMPLES 


Cleared 
Away. 


ISS RUTH 

SUMNER, 
of Banbury Street, 
Kineton, Warwickshire, 
writes:—"I was troubled 
with festering pimples 
for a year. They started 
in the form of little in- 
flamed spots which fil'ed 
with matter and then 
burst. After the mutter 
had escaped, my skin was 
very sore aud ituhy. My 
forehead and chin were 
itted with tiny holes 
where the pimples had been. Cold creams, oint- 
ments and other cheap remedies did no good, and 
I was afraid I-was going to be permanently dis- 
figured. One lot of pimples was no sooner cleared 
away than another crop broke out. 

“When I tried Zam-Buk I got new hope fur 
complete riddance from tke horrible outbreaks. 
Zam Buk first soothed my skin and puritied the 
little sores thoroughly, and afterwards healod each 
sore place. All bad matter was thus cleared away 
and the outbreaks got smaller and smaller until my 
face was quite clear and I had a new healthy skin. 
Thanks alone to Zam-Buk, you can’t tell now that I 
ever had a pimple or sore on my face,” 


mrss 
RUTH 
SUMNER 


Zam-Buk te equally effective whether wsed for eczems, riagworm. ehapret hands 
chilblains, piles, poisoned wounds, Cul», bruises, burns, scalds, or sprains, eic. 


“OXYGEN ANTISEPTIC & 
DENTIFRICES 


Evsot Dental 
Preparations have 
scientific reason 
* for their superior- 
ity. They are not strong acid 
warations oe rot the one 
ut when brushed on cleanse an 
whiten them by liberating Oxygen | Eugol Tooth 
(in its more active form ol Ozone}, Powder 1 the 
destroys microbes and germ Patent Sprinkley 
matter, and stops decay L:)<0) Box 6d.& 11 gages 
dentifrices are most agrecably 8/268 : 
fragramt and stimulating, cor r 
sequent the care o 2 Tec! “7 
become a pleasure, their life is Eugol Tooth Paste | 
prolonged, and the blessing of co7:cs out Fliton \ 
health follows. the Bruch.6d.& 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL 1/- eizes. 


GHEMISTS axo STORES. rt Hugo! Licuid 
or direct, post Dentifrice 
free from Cleanses 
ey and Ex- 
Bey hi 'aratas. é(: 


7 ISLINGTON 
._ LONDON, M. 
on 
HAIR 


TANURA =: 


Of established reputation in restoring Grey or Faded rir. 
Acts withrapidity and certainty. Youdonot have to wait 
weeks for aresult, Not injurious to the hair, but acts as 
a Tonic, ond improves growth and lustre. In all sh:des. 
Please say Co!our. Ve per bottle, post free (secure from 
observation). TRIAL BOTTLL, THBER STAMPs. 
L. CHAPINS, Colebrook Works, 7E Islington, London, N. 


DO YOU 
ANOTHEE 


£1 A WEEK? 


Reliab'o persons will be prov’ ed w'th 


WART 


home work on AL Ii ENIT 
by = hosiery Burt urera, 
Barerience unnecessary, d.stance 
material Vriteatonc )) A M.GINZ 
@Cc., G2 Be voir Street, Lecester. 


ecnstant 
TRRS 
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Dvratne sale time in a London drapery estab- 
lishment a girl assistant suddenly missed her check 
book. She scarched everywhere, but was unable 
to find it. , 

“You'll be fined half-a-crown,’ the manager 
said. 

“But you don’t suppose I've lost the book 
wilfully ?”” said the gid “You know quite well 
that it contains a record of the commissions due to 
me.”’ n 
“Can't help that. You know the rules.” : 

“‘T suppose I shall be paid my commissions ? 

“Certainly not. If you choose to lose your book 
of records you can’t expect to be paid.” 

The girl lost not only the book but the money 
due to her, which was over a sovereign, and she 
was fincd as well. In all, the loss was nearly 
twenty-five shillings. Her commissions could have 
been totalled quite easily by referring to the slips 
which she had handed to the cashier, but this was 
not done. Tho firm kept back the money and 
extracted tl:e half-crown penalty from her wages. 

The girl has never recovered it, and she never will. 

If you ask what becomes of the money raised 
by fines and deductions, you discover that generally 
no account is given to the shop-assistants. 

Tn some cases the fines are supposed to go towards 
the up-keep of the library for the livers-in, but 
this assertion is greatly discounted by the fact 
that the maintenance of the library is the subject 
of a regular monthly deduction from the wages 
of the workers. 


Menarch of All He Surveys. 

To the fines in some shops there appears no end. 
The shop-walker as he struts across the floor is the 
monarch of all the assistants he surveys—and of 
thoir wages as well. 

And how he relishes the fining! 

“You are going to be fined 2s.,”’ a shop-walker 
was heard to remark to a boy recently. 

“ What for ?”” the boy inquired. 

“Because you were rung for twice.” 

Away walked tho shop-walkor, pleased and 
pompous. Away drifted the poor lad’s 2s.—never 
to return. 

“ You know the rules,” the official repeats when 
an assistant complains of obviously unjust fines 
or deductions. ‘* You know the rules.” And the 
great man points in the direction of a room whore 
is as strange a string of regulations as ever disgraced 
an industry. 

They are more like conundrums than rules. 
One, for cxample, says: ‘Serve well and quickly, 
but do not hurry customers.” 

Now, if a girl does not serve well and quickly 
she is fined. If she does serve well and quickly 
she is fined just the same because the firm's ‘“ well 
and quickly” means that the customer is hurried 
and hurrying customers is not allowed. 


Between Two Stools. 

Another rule says: “ Nover have much stock 
before the customer; when practicable put away 
one article before bringing out another.” 

Suppose a customer comes along and demands a 
whole heap of stuff to be shown to her in order that 
she may make comparisons. 

“Don't take these away,” says the lady. “I 
want to see the difference.” 

What is the girl to do ? 

Over there is the shop-walker glaring at her. 
He can see on the counter “too much stock,” and he 
registers a fine. Hf the girl proceeds to ignore 
the customer's request nal puts away the pieces, 
and the customer is vexed and expresses her dis- 
satisfaction--this means another fine. 

And so the weary dodging between the requests 
of customers and the threats of employers goes on 
all day ‘eng. 

“ Don’t you understand that you must not have 
so many articles on the counter at the same time ?” 
says the shop-walker to the girl. 

The girl is vexed, and answers, in quicker tones 


I want a good topic of conversation whioh can be raised at any mealtime. 


Rules and regulaticns are so contrary 
that it is impossible to do the right thing 


And the system eventually leads to 
strikes. 
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than usual, that she had to do 
the best she could in the circum- 
stances. At which his majesty 
the shop-walker leans across the 
counter and reminds her of 
Rule 2201, which reads : “ Answer- 
ing shop- walker impolitely. 
Fine 1s.” 

This rule is very frequently 
enforced if the assistant does 
not happen to be in favour with 
the shop-walker. He sets a high 
price on his dignity, has the 
overbearing manner of a German 
officer, and will tell you as he frowns that 
“law and order in big ‘ouses must be maintained, 
sir, must be mointained.” 

But fining, in the opinion of the assistants, is 
certainly not the way to get this law and order. 
Fining creates discontent wherever it is practised, 
and in shops as in other places. When a girl 
is rushing about, as she must rush at sale time, 
and she loses a duplicate @nd is fined 5s. she naturally 
talks about it to her colleagues and her colleagues 
talk to assistants elsewhere. e 


The System Breeds Strikes. 


Fining, as a matter of fact, is the seed of strikes. 
The assistants are bitterly opposed to the system 
and are always rcady to predict grave trouble 
in the near future if it is not abolished. 

The assistants who ‘live in” object, too, to the 
arbitrary fines im upon them for alleged 
offences committed after working hours. They 
are fined, for example, 2s. 6d. for smoking on a 
landing. They are fined 2s. 6d. if they are caught 
taking supper anywhere but in the room provided 
for the purpose. 

The young, inexperienced girl is so anxious to 
please that she often makes slight mistakes through 
sheer nervousness. But they are not overlooked, 
as they ought to bé in one so young and so eager 
to suit. She is fined just the same as if she had 


worked in the shop for years—just as if she had 
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started out with the express intention not to do 
right, but to do everything wrong. 
** accidents”? Must Be Wiifu', 

In the eyes of the shop-walker every littls 
error takes the i orga either of gross careless- 
ness or wilful neglect. Nothing is regarded as a 
pure accident unless the assistant concerned is ons 
of the shopkeeper or shop-walker’s favourites. 

That favouritism is encouraged by the finin 
system is-painfally evident in all the big emporiun.. 
where the system is in vogue. Some timo ayo 
all the fines for a certain period were found to hav 
all been paid by only fifty assistants, although thee 
were over two hundred assistants employed thers. 

The girls who were fined complained. But their 
complaint had no effect save the offect of tighteniay 
the shop-walker’s grip on their purses, 

He was all- wertdl and he used his power in 
the average shop-walker’s usual way—in cruchiny 
womanhood, 


As you probably know, we are preparing a 


Petition to resented to Parliament prav- 
ing for the total abolition of the system of 


Fines in Factories and Workshops. We want 
gour_ signature and_ those of _gour friends. 


Please send a, »ostcard addressed to thePetition 
Editor, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’’ 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., giving us gour address, 
and we will immediately forward one of the 
Petition Forms for your signature. 


Articles on this subject which have already appeared 
are: ‘* A Review of the System,” ‘‘ Fining in Lanca- 
shire Mills,’’ ‘‘ Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy,”* 
**The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers’’ (two 
articles), ‘*‘Fines in the Clothing Trade’’ (two 
articles), “ The Shameful Alternative,’’ ‘‘ Fining 
Weavers for Waste,’’ and ‘‘ Fines in Drapers’ 
Shops.”’ Back numbers may be obtainea through 
fp igs or from the Publisher, !7 Henrietta Street, 
fon, 


abe 


£828 NOW PAID FOR 
ANOTHER CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. 
WIN A SPARKLETS PRIZE AND HAVE A MERRY XMAS. 


We have now paid £828 in prizes for “ Sparklets,” and 
below we give yeu another opportunity of winning a big 
Cash prize in these popular contests—a prize that should 
enable you to have a real good time at Christmas, 

You will tind Sparklets both simple and easy to make. 
What you have io do is to make a sentence or phrase 
containing the letters of a given word. This week it is 
“Pet,” which you will find on the entry form opposite, 
while the pictures in the heading above will no doubt help 
you with ideas. 

An example sentence, which must not be used, and 
which will show you how to make Sparklets, might read: 

‘oodle plagu&s servanT. 

You will see at a glance that each word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘ Pet,” but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words ot your phrase, a fact 
which simplifies your task considerably. At the same time 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
‘*Pet’’ in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparklets 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of the prize-mouey available will be awarded to the 
competitor whose ‘‘ Sparklet”’ is cansidered the best b: 
the adjudicators, and the remain/er will be distributed 
amongst those whose attempts come next in merit. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or 
they will be cisqual:fied. Two attempts may be written on one 
entry form, but any number of entry forms may be sent in provided 
each entry form is accompanied by a postal order for 6d. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach toita 
postal order for sirpence, and it in an envglope to 
the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, nm, W.0. 

3. Mark your envelope “* Sparklets No. 19” in the top left-band 


corner, 
4. All attempta must arrive on or before Thursday,!December 14th. 
5, Everyone who enters must send a pcstal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. Tho P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson 
td., and must be crossed “ & Co.” im the manner 
shownin thisexample. The number must be written 
anthe > space provided onthe entry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than one 
entry orm, the number of this P.O. must be written 
bark form 


f 
Of the received (after deducti 
E amoun 
ten per cent) one belt will be awarded ts 
i Et at decree cali 
of idea will be taken into consideration. If ans are mice nents 


than one of a Brarkiet thus selected by the adjudicators, t s 
half will be divided amougst all snch senders. 

7 The remaiming bulf will be awarded in gifts by the ad’: ‘i- 
cators amongat those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

8. ‘Lhe Editor will accept no responsibil in regard to the lois 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 3 

9. No correspondence will b9 ente:ed into in conrection with . 16 
compx tition, and telegrams will be ignored, d 

10. The published decision ia final, and competitors may e1:*r on 
this uncerstandirg only. 


ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS No. !9. 


No. of Postal Order ..cccccccsecccsscnceccenssseeesencee \ 
PET. 


ee eC Tee Cer eee e rece e rr ee ee Te re eee reer rrrresy 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearon's ; 
Weekly,” ) 


»"* and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this } 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions. ) 
) 


Signed ssesseseee 
Address 


eoeeeevere seeeeee or eveeeceeerees Oreeeeeceeeteevoees y 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 16. 


IN this Contest the amount available for distribution is 
263 8s., which brings the total awarded in these conte:‘s 
up to £828. The first prize of £31 14s. has beon awarded 
to L. L. Hall, 43 Rommany Road, West Norwood, wio 
submitted the following ‘‘ Sparklet’’ on ICE: 

.  “RIme” critiCally ‘‘scannEd.” 
(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be fuund 
on Page 608.) 
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-Fighlers’ 
ire Aigh Sauls 


Something About the Silent Language of the 
Men Who Subdue the Flames. 


Dvrixc the coufse of a fire everything that adds 
to the swiftness of the brigade’s movements is 
naturally of theffirst importance; and for this 
reason a system of silent signals is often used by 
firemen, who are 
thus able to 
communicate 
with each other 
at a distance 
Without having 
to shout for 
everything they 
require. Here, 
for instance, are 
a few of the 
signs employed 
by the Fdin- 
burgh Tire 
Brigade — while 
fighting the 
flames. 

Suppose that 
a scaling-ladder 
has been fixed 
against a wall 
adjacent to the 
burning — build- 
ing, and that a 
fireman has 
reached the top 
Arrived here. he will 


ether hand shot out, ts @ signal to 
the men below to turn on tie waler, 


ef this wall with the hose. 


point the hose-pipe in the desired direction, and , ; 
thea throw out his right arm, as shown in the first 
So 


picture. 

As soon as 
his comrades 
Lclow see this 
movement they 
know that he is 
ready, and they 
al once turn on 
the water so 
that he can play 
it upon the 
flames. 

Again, a man 
may have gone 
up to investi- 
pate, and desire 
to inform his 
companions as 
to the state of 
the fire without 
descending to 
the ground 
egiin. =f, in 
these circum- 
stances, he dis- 
covers that the flames have obtained a good hold 
upon the building, he will throw out both hands 
forward, raising them above the level of the 
shoulders, and the men below will at once under- 
stand that the fire is well alight. 

On the other hand, the five may not be a serious 


one, in which case 
7 


If a fireman raises his are above his 

head, as in this picture, his comrades 

below know tha a small fire extin- 
guisher is wanted, 


gone up may make 
use of the signal 
illustrated in the 
second drawing. 
Here the fireman, 
you wiil observe, 


the man who has 
AS = 


raises his axe 
above his head, 
and when the 


other men sce this 
action they know 
that a small fire- 
extinguisher is 
wanted. 

One of the most 
deadly elements 
connected with a 
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uses a specially constructed smoke helmet when ! 
making a dash through the smoke clouds in his | 
gallant attempt at rescue. 

When these helmets are wante) the signal 


illustrated in the 
third sketch is 
used. A fire- 
man takes off 
his own helmet, 
and, holding it 
upside down by 
the chin-strap, 
thrusts it for- 
ward after the 
manner shown 
in the picture. 
Sketch No. 4 
shows a 
summons. When 
a man_ places 
his fingers on 
his shoulders 
thus. it means 
“All Hands 
Wanted!’ and 
all those avail- 
able must 
hasten to tho 
spot indicated. 
Besides these 
single 


Theiman in the foregrony lis telling 
hes comrerle that he docs not under: 


Pas 
te 
ee 


AU hands wented !" 


sland his message 


movements of the arms, there are other 


signals, combin- 


movements, em- 
loyed by the 
rigade in 
question. Thus, 
a fireman on the 
pavement can 
ask his  com- 
panions on the 
roof, “Do you 
% want more hose 
up there?” by 
afserics of four 
arm movements, 
First, he folds 
his arms across 
the breast, then 
he places the 
tips of his fingers 
upen either side 
of the crest of 
his helmet. next 
he throws his 
arms straight 
out from 


the shoulders, and finally his right hand falls to his 


side. while his 
left is stil! held 
ont, with the 
hand — rather 
higher than the 
shoulder. 

In the case 
of any mis- 
understanding, 
the signal 
shown in the 
fifth sketch is 
employed, the 
hands being 
thrown up- 
ward, with 
open palms. 
This means 
that a message 
has not been 
understood, 
whereupon it is 
repeated until 


— All right; message understood!" 


the signal shown in the last picture is seen. This 
raising of the hands high above the head means, 


* All right; message unde:stcod ! 


or 


” 


Giant: “ He says he always hopes for the best.” 


Heiress: ** Yes, 


SIGN, 


He even hopes to marry me.” 


PLEASE! 


See the page opposite. 


ing a series of 


4 
~ 
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Is IT SO? 


Ts it true thut nine cases out of ten of all 
our ailments spring from some disorder of 
the digestive organs—the stomach, liver, or 
bowels ? 


Everybody who understands the 
subject says it is sot. Ts it true that pains 
after cating, headaches, Liliousuess, wind, loss 
of vigour, constipation, and all other kindred 
troubles, are direct results of some digestive 
disorder? Quite tre, as any doctor can tell 
you. Js tt true that Mother Seigel’s Svrup 
has cured more eca-es of stomach and liver 
disorder thin any other medicine known, 
and that thousands of grateful people have 
gladly testified to the fact that Mo:ber 
Seigel’s Syrup has cured them, even after 
other medicines have fiiled ? 


TRUE! 


POSITIVELY 
You can scarcely read ai paper, or 
question your fricids, without coming across 
someone who owes his, or her, good health 
to Mother Seigel’s Syrup—the herbal remedy 
which bas stood the te-t of time, and is now 
the mest popular melicine in the world 
because it cures / 


ir IS so! 
‘Lloyd's DICKENS 


is the authoritative Copyright Edition is acd 
by arrangement with Dickens’ old publishers — 
Chapman and Hall. 

It is absolutely complete, is printed in lurge, 
clear type, and hus the original drawings by 
Barnard, Green, ‘ Phiz,” and other  yreat 
Dickens artists. 

The edition includes the “Life of Diciens,” 
by Forster. 


34 VOLUMES, 
Paper Covers, I7/- Cash. 


I7 VOLUMES, 


Handsome Red Cloth, Gold Lettered, 


30/- Cash. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OR MAY BE OBTAINED ON THE INSTALMENT SYSTEis. 


Paper Cover Edition, 16 with order, and 

Eleven Monthly Payments of 1/6 Each. Cloth 

Edition, 1/6 with order, and Twelve Monthly 
Payments of 2,6 each. Carriage Paid. 


Please fill up and forward this ordor form, strikiuz out 
tle words which do not apply. 


Manayer, “S$ LLOYD'S NEWS” 
(Book Dept.). 
12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
Pleace send me by return, carriage pail, your 
‘© People’s Dickens,”’ in paper, cloth covors, for which 
Tenclose a jirst instalment of lg. 6d. T agree to com- 
plete the purchase by eleven twelve monthly payments 


fire is, of course, 
the stifling smoke, 
which overcomes 
its victims before 
the finme3s have 
touched them at 
all. ‘The fireman 


of 1s. 6d./2s. 6d. cach. 

Natt * ce csaseccanesesesiesis 

AWD '8 oc cceces cece seneeeees cp eaee ns 
PW. 


“No, indeed!” said the beauteous creature. 
“J will not give you a kiss. ‘To me a kiss is a 
gecred thing.” 

“All right,” returncd tho sincere young man. 
“Come along. We'll go down to the church and 
stand on the steps while I hiss you.” 


i Sh == — ——? 


41. Faet held upside down incans : 
“Smoke helinet wanted!” 


For the best I will give five shillings. Wark postcards ‘ Topic.” 


— 
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OMPLETE SHORT STOrV. 


A True Story of a Surprise Packet. 
By JAMES SHERLI!IKER. 


The City merchant 


Tr was a fairly largo packet. 
It was 


found it one morning on his office table. 
addressed to ‘‘ T. Sinith, Esq.” 

“That's me,” ko gaid to himself; ‘ but I don’t 
know what it is. Smells good, anyhow.” 

A choice aroma came from the parcel, the kind of 
smell one gets in a shop devoted to the sale of foreign 
delicacies. 

. Mr. Smith cut the string, an was astonished when 
he saw game and a rich tongue, sausage, chicken, expen- 
sive dricd fish, and one or two pots of good things. 

“What ch!” cricd Mr. Smith—‘‘and who's the 
donor, ch?” 

He scarched through the packet, but could find 
nothing to indicate whence it came. Neither was 
there a Ietter in the morning's post to throw any light 
on the mystery. So he ran upstairs to the housekceper 
who lived on the top floor. 

“There's a parcel of food come for me,” he said. 
“Can you tell me where it’s from ?” 

“No, sir,” said the housekeeper. ‘ A boy brought 
it and said it was for you, that’s all. Not being my 
business, I asked no questions.” 

“Funny thing!” the merchant mused as ho gazed 
again at the good things. He scoured his brain for 
some friend or relative who was likely to have made 
him a present of the eatables, but in vain. He could 
think of nobody to whom he had ever expressed a 
liking for such things ; certainly of nobody who would 
go te the trouble and cxpenso of making him such a 
handsome gift. 

“Anyway, they’re all right,” he told himself. “ll 
take them hoine.” 

It was with a feeling of profound satisfaction that 
he carted the packet home that night and presented 
it to his wife. He had a fairly large family, and he 
knew that the treat would be enjoyed all the more 
because his children didn’t often get such things. 

“* Here you are,” he said. ‘I found them addressed 
to me at the office.” 

The wifo Iaid bare the dainties, and after feasting 
her gaze on them for a little while, she turned to hor 
husband with a look quite as mystified as his own. 

“You don’t mean to say that you've bought these ? 
You know we can’t afford them.” 

“Haven't I told you that I know nothing about 
them except that they were in my office with my name 
written on the packet. There it ia, look, T. Smith, Esq. 
That's me, Thomas Smith, isn't it? I assure you 
haven't the slightest idea who can have sent them.” 

For a full minute husband and wife stared fixedly at 
one another, then they scttled down to try and recall 
some fricnd or relative who thought sufficient of them 
to spend the money which the contents of the packet 
must certainly have cost. But the joint attempt was as 
much a failure as Mr. Smith’s had been, They could 
think of nobody. ~ 

“ Best thing wo can do is to cat them,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

** But what if they're not meant for us at all, dear?” 
his wife put in. , 

“Well, we can’t help it, can we? If I know where 
they came from I'd go to the shop at once, of course. 
But what can we do? And tho things will go bad 
soon, and then they'll be no good to anybody.’ 

The longing cyes of the children gave an’ cloquent 
approval of father's opinion. For a time the wifo 
hesitated. Alrcady sho had a great desire to taste, 
but a strong feminine fear that there was some horrid 
mistake kept her off. 

In the end, however, she saw the reasonablencss of 
her husband's remark, and fell in with his view. ‘The 
delicacics wero boarded, and the family fell to and 
made a hearty meal, at the close of which they tendered 
their gratcful thanks to the mystcrious giver. 

The good things lasted several days, 

On the morning of the fourth day the merchant 
received a call from @ messenyer in the employ of a 
firm of caterers, He was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and he inquired if Mr. Smith would Ict him 
have the packet back, as it had been left by mistake. 
It had ben intended for a Mr. P. Smith, higher up 
the street, : 

““Good gracious!” tho merchant cricd. “ Why, 
the stuffs caten. I made all sorts of in uiries, but 
couldn’t find out either who sent it or where it had 
come from. Why on earth wasn't the name of the 
firm given?” 

Tears welled in the messenger’s eyes at the announce- 
ment. He cxplained that the mistake was his. He 


“ Christmas comes but once a year, but when it comes—”’ 
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had got mixed up betwecn the T. and the P, The 
contents of the packet were worth thirty shillings, and 
it would be stopped out of his wages week by week. ~ 

“Well, you can’t blame me,” said " Smith, 
calming down a little under tho messenger’s grief. “J 
didn’t order the goods.” 

The messenger Icaned against the office door, a 

icture of despair, and blubbered out a tale of how 
bis Christmas would be blackencd as the result of the 
error. He was half afraid, too, that he would lose 
his job. 

“Well, I’m very sorry,” said the merchant—" very 
sorry, indced. But you really ought to be more 
careful.” ’ 

After the messenger had gone Mr. Smith began to 
think things over. He was a kind-hearted chap, and 
he had no wish to be the cause of an assiatant’s down- 
fall. Also, he remembered that he and his family had 
thoroughly enjoyed the dainties, and he felt half 
inclined, to pay for the things at once. 

Later in the day he was called upon by another 
representative of the firm, who explained that they 
had decided to dismiss the messenger if the goods 
were not paid for. He frankly admitted that they 
had no call on Mr. Smith, but he hinted broadly that 
it was in that gentleman's power to save the youth 
from being thrown out of a jub. . 

“All right,” the merchant said at last. “I'll pay, 
but undcr protest, mark you, and only on condition 
that you keep him on. I map it’s worth the 
moncy to give the young fool a lesson?” 

He somewhat reluctantly handed over the money, and 
the visitor gave him a_reccipt with an expression of 
regret that Mr. Smith should have been put to the 
trouble and the expense. He added the hopo that 
the incident would lead to the merchant becoming a 
regular customer, ‘The firm would no doubt let him 
have goods a little chcaper for a time to make up for 
the cost of the packet. . 

“TU see,” said Mr. Smith, turning Sharply to his 
letters.“ Good day!” 

* 


* * 

“A very smart dodge,” said the manager, with a 
chuckle, as the representative handed in the cheque. 
Then he called the messenger. 

* Here you are,” he said ; ** hal!-a-crown commission. 
Look up a few more names. Men in a good position 
we want who are likely to pay up. Ordinary names, 
mind. Smith, Joncs, Robinson, you know. The 
mistake yara always catches on where the names are 
common,” 

“ Right!” said the messenger. 


THE COWBOY’S THREAT. 

“To THE Editor of the Glue Gulch Howler—Sir,— 
In yure report of my weddin with Susan Smith, 
better known here as Sweetstuff Sue, yu sed thet 
Trick-Trigger Sam wus the best man. Yu lie. I 
wus the best man, an dont yuforgit it. If this dont 
apear in termorror’s paper I'll institoot a coroncr's 
inkwest.—Yures Trooly, “Hasty Dick.” 

cme 

Betiows: “ Talk about your moving speeches, 
I never heard a more thrilling and effective one than 
Sparkins delivered at the muss meeting last 
evening.” 

Fellows: “Sparkins make a moving speech ? 
Impossible !” 

Bellows: “’Tis, eh? You'd never think so, if 
you'd been at the meeting last night when he got 
up and yeiled ‘ Fire’ !” 


RESULT OF “ SPARKLETS” No. 16, 


(Continued from Page 606.) 
14 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


;,,D.. Norman, 11 Yeldham Bldgs., k‘ulham 
Palace Rd.; Mrs. Northwood, 1 Station Parade, Purley; 
C. H. Rawson, 168 Norwood Rd., West Norwood; Miss 
L. Todd, 19 Leek St., Rochdale Rd., Manchester. 


17 GIFTS OF 21 EACH. 


Miss G. Armott, 6 Ball's Pond Rds Kingsland; J. B. 
Bell, 49 West Derby St., Liverpool; H. Dunster, 33 
Talbot St., Park, Sheflield; W. Gibbs, 1 Downshiro ‘I'er., 
Old Rd., Enfie!d Highway, G. Gray, 15 Donegall Sq. 8 
Belfast; G. Griffiths, 254 High St., 
Hannon, John St., Ballina, Mayo; A. R 
Luton Rd., Chatham; A. D. Kemp, 60 King’s Avc., Wat- 
ford; J. 1. Macintyre, 6 Cans! St., Perth: W. H 
March, Westview, Wimbledon Uk Rd., Wandsworth 


Selhurst; 8. 
. Holrnes, 879 


P. E. Phillips, Guild Hall Chambers, Cardiff; D. 
Pritchard, East Hendred Rectory, Berks; C.' Shorp, 
Lowell St., Limehouse; EF. Smith, 41 Rose St., 


Fountain Rd., Hull 


bo ; 8. Soman, 2 Moazenod Ave., Kil!- 


. J. Twyman, 10 Warmington Rd., Herne Hill. 


Don’t forget that we want YOU to sign our 
petition to Parliament to abolish fining in 
‘actories and workshops. Turn back to p.606. 


Finish it your own way. 


WEEE ENDIVG 
Dec. 14, 1911. 


Six More Half-guineas Offercda to 
Readers this Wéek, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Santa Claus. 

2. Boxing Day. 

3. Christmas Waits. 
4. Twelfth Night. 

5. Lord of Misrule. 
6. Chauvinism. 


, They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I give six half-guin 5 
al the explanations considered tho clearest ::.,{ 


First of all write the word or phrase you chi ..y 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explana: 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in .: .y 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and s.r 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all tho six 
if you like,but each must be written on a sepurate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, \W.., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, Dec e:- 
ber 14th. You may send all your postcards for t' .3 
competition in one envelope, provided it is address.d 
as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 


(1) GARNISHEE (LEGAL). 
The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to A. Lar >n, 


No, 53. 


6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C., for the following definiiin. : 


A person owing money to a debtor against wi:om 
a creditor has obtained judgment may be compe!!i:{ 
by a “garnishee order’ to pay direct to the credi 
Such a person is called the “ gernishee,” which mei" 
literally that he is ‘‘ warned ” not to pay to the juc5- 
ment debtor. 


(2) DURBAR. 

The explanation sclected as the best was received from 
A. J. Jackson, 34 Fentiman Road, Clapham, and wi:3 
thus worded : 

A durbar means either the audicnce court of 10 
Indian prince, or an Indian ceremonial assem!)l\. 
When spoken of in this country it generally refers 1» 
the latter, such as, for instance, that which takes place 
at Delhi on the occasion of the proclamation of a kins 
as emperor, 


(3) RAINING CATS AND DOGS. 
This expression was thus defined by the prize-wins-r, 
Miss F. Howe, 5 Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull : 


“Raining cats and dogs” expresses downpourin: 
rain with strong gusts of wind. In Northern mytho!).¥ 
witches who rode upon the storm assumed the slit; 
of cats, while the dogewas an attendant of the st.ii:- 
god, Odin. In German art the wind is represcntvd «3 
a dog’s head. 


(4) THE BLACK LIST. 

The attempt submitted by the winner, BE. J. Dur’, 
17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Road, Enfield, reui 
follows : 


Any person who offends against an establi-..1 
order of things is liable to be put on “ the black Ii-'. ' 
Workmen prepare lists of unfair, or “ black” ti... 
Judges put habitual inebriatcs on “ the list,” when: > 
publican may serve them with drink. Govern 
* black-lists ’’ undesirable contractors, Black :' 5 
signifies disfavour. 


(5) THE RED HAT (ECCLESIASTICAL). 

Miss M. Perry, 2 Landscape Terrace, Sunday i", 
Cork, contributed the winning explanation in the follor 4 
terms : 

The Red Hat symbolises the cardinal’s di: ' 
Its colour signifies readiness to die for the Cl: 
Never actually worn, it is low-crowned and !: 
brimmed with pendant cords at each side end: | 4 
tassels. The Pope gives it to the recipicnt in j»: 
consistory, or sends it by special messenger, 


(G) OLD MASTER (ART). 

The prize in this contest was awarded to II. 
Drifficld, 63 Manor Drive, Headingly, Leeds, who « 
as follows : 

The great mental awakening in the fifteenth cen': °” 
marked the end of the Middle Ages and the comme. 
ment of the modern world. This period, named +! : 
Renaissance, produced many famous artists, and (! > 
term “old masters” is applied collectively to the 
great painters, especially the Italians, 


(Turn to page 611.) 


WEEE EXDIXG 
Desc. 14, 1911. 


deliver this Magnificent Complete Shefficld Cutlery Service direct from 
the Factory, Carriage Paid, to ell epproved orders for 2/6 with order. 
Balance is payable in nine Monthly Payments of 2/6 if the goods are 
considered entircly satisfactory after full examination in your own home. 


The Knives are of Geauire 
Gheffield Steel of warranted 
temper and splendid finish, with 

Ivorette Handles, carefully Z 
matched in faithful reproduction 

of choicest African Ivory. The 
Spoons and Forks are manu- 
factured from Columbian Sil. 

fy ver, which isa hard whitessetal 
 Rocunhablehonserkeesnes 
é rom jingSilver, 
It retains its lovely virgin white with Order. 
lustre —s conditions of 
wear, @n ornament to any table in the 
Jand. When unpacked and examined, if yeu are not 
completely satisfied and delighted, you are to return the 
service, leaving us to pay carriage. and we will refund 
every penny you havo paid, without any discuszion. 


THS GRAVES ‘ENTERPRISE’ SERVICE COMPRISES :~ 

6 Table Knives : Tea S; 

. Table Forks Ese Spoons H Pade na 
6 Dessert Knives ; 3 Tale om ¢ Butter Knile 

§ Dessert Forks | io Fork 
6 Dessert Spoons H ree Spoon OJam Spoon 


51 Pieces ee 25/- 


SY’ 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


receipt of a Postcard, we send our Handsome Iilustrated Manufacturers’ Lacaiciien 
of Genuine Sheffield Cutlery a and Electro plate Poot Free to your address, It ws a splend 
variety of han designs in Cruets, Jam Dishes, Butter Coolcrs, Tea Services, Bi 
Jars, Flower Stands, and a multitude of Elegant Specialities for Presents at economical 
prices, and on our convenient Easy Monthly Payment Terms. ik for Cataloguc M. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. ...%%7.,, SHEFFIELD. 
pe i he Oe eee ee 


RIT'RETWERK 


Fretwork is themo-t Fascinating and 
certainly the most Popular of atl Home 
Hobbies. It ia easily accomplished and 
Magnificent results are obtaingbie 
\ after a few hours’ practice. Asa 


SPECIAL OFFER 


we have made upa special Advertise- 
ment parcel of our Famous Fretwork 
Desigus, consisting of Eight Sheets, 
which includes about Eighteen De- 
sign:, packed in strong f perman n* 
Art Portfolio. We will seud 
one to euch applicant who 
sends 3:1. in stamps 
to cover cost of 
postage and packing. 
HOBBIES LTD. 
(Dept.7}, Dereham. 


Protect yourself against 


Influenza 


by equipping your system with the 
pow er to repel Yitloerea germs The 


t way to fortify the body and 
Grotect yourself against Influenza is 


by taking | 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson's Weekly.” 


REE — ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 
his beaut fal 12ct.Gold Filled 
Bignet ling Free to introduce 
new catalogue. Send nae, 
addrese, end P.O. for 10d. for 
engraving initial and postage, 
a went intertwined mono- 
1s. 14.—-SIMS @ MAYER 


Sufferers: 


(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London, 
Instant relief in Asthma 


Bronchitis, Croup and i re ] LADIES ! 
R Whooping Congh by the vse i] THE 1.R.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 
of ge ASTHMA are of priceless value. They afford relief in every 
in P/- tins. one instance, fi ently in afew hours. They cure femile 
Sieur, For FREE ‘Weakness and Irregularities, are safe, sure,and speedy. 


ih o 
SAMPLE send post card to POTTER & Hes sapere te Been Tare eee lett tail 


CLARKE, Artillery Lane, London, E. extra sirong. ae need Foss or divect fr in B wrapper. of 
this mi or direc 

arises gn ePrice Lady Managoress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dopt. C.), 

5 Stockwell Road, London. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Bad Wear ner! 
CHEST: ~ 


[ROUBLES poe 


O ward off the perils 
of uncertain weather ;. 

everyone needs the chest- £Y 
strengthening medicine which ay 
is conveyed direct from a Peps ny 
tablet through the breathing tubes to the lungs. 

Whenever a fit of sneezing, a tickling cough, or 
an attack of shivering gives warning of a fresh cold, 
take a Peps tablet from its silver wrapper and place it 
on the tongue. Then certain novel germ-destroying fumes will 


be given off and breathed with the air down the throat into the 


lungs. This wonderful breatheable medicine soothes the delicate 
air passages, and it not only stops the cough by clearing the 
phlegm from the bronchial tubes, but it provides the throut and 
chest with a perfect defence against the germs that spreal 
coughs, colds, influenza, and even more serious chest troubles. 

Everyoue needs the chest-strengthening Peps because this new 
breatheable medicine gives just the help nature requires to fight 
against the hidden perils of the changeable weather. 

(All Chemists and Stores sell Peys at 1/1} or 2.9.) 


FREE! 


Cut out this Coupon 
and post it alonz 
math 1d, oe (for 
return pos’ 
Peps, Carlton hie 
Lesds, who will 
send you a dainty 
Free Sample. 
Pearson's Weekly, 
Dec. 14, 1911 


The Autkoritative Life of 


Tj LORD 59 
GEORGE 
SANGER 
B 
SEVENTY 


YEARS A 
SHOWMAN. 


My Life and Ad- 
ventures in Camp 
and Caravan the 
World Over. 


é 


Improved. Ovor 2 ft. high. 
All ready stuffed. 


2 6 Carriage Paid. 
Ready to place in your 
child's arms. 


for Life-size Dolis. 


Whose litile cir] has 
bot yet received our 
fainous Life size Doll? 
A Toll nearly as big 
as herself. 

; If Mumna can give 
Masts one of liaby'’s ont- 
grown drcs-es that 


her Jittle daughter 
can put on To 
button aii unbutton 


to her hi. art's desire, 

our indestructible 

doll, which outlives 

a dozen vax dolls, 

will hve in thut 

chs: inemory long 
Ih 


‘i Le 

Sod “P.O. for 26 
and the fainous Life- 
size Dell comes care- 
fully packe djiy return 
of post. Moncy returned if not sutiséied. 


Price of Doll not made up, 16 post paid, 


The British Rag Doll Co. (Dept. 58:), 


Colonial and Foreiga 
orders, 4/* extra. 


Rev, T: ade Mari. 


78 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


FITNESS 


Inmen of allages. Why not write for my free Rook 
and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curing 
NKRVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELK, etc. Rasy, 
eafe, simple, No stomach medicines, maxnetiam, or 
electricity. No faticuing physical exer: ises or *trict 


Price 6d. at all Rooksellers, or 8d. dictrules nochange of habite, loas of time or occupation, 
ost paid from C. Artbur Pearson but an assured rest: ‘oration for all men. See what cured 
tuJ., 17 MeuricttaS:., London, W.C. patientasay. I send the book and 1,000 testimonies 

¢ freo in plain envclope for 2 stamps pustage. Mention 


this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and 0° Great Russell St. 
ndon, W.C. Ketablished 25 years. 


HOVIS =" BREAD 


No other has the same delicious nutty flavour. 


see gre eee ENTE TNT BROT 2 AARP HOTS og FRA aD 


\ 
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TINTING FALSE TEETH. 


And Other Work that Women Do Better than Men. 


It is generally supposed that a woman can’t 
throw a stone or drive anaif. This may or may not 
be a libel, but even if it be so, woman as a sex has 
no need to be dissatisfied. 

She can retaliate with the retort that there are 
plenty of things which she can do better than the 
gencral run of mankind, and he would be a bold 
man indeed who ventured to dispute the assertion. 

Where would the mere man be in a needle- 
threading match ? What chance would he have in a 
hat-trimming competition, in darning a stocking, or 
making an omelet ? 

If you visit factories of various kinds you will 
find an immense number of female hands. The 
majority, we must admit, are employed in tasks 
which do not demand much physical strength, and 
in-which women will work for less wages than men. 
But a considerable minority find well-paid work in 
processes for which their patience and delicacy of 
touch fits them better than the stronger, rougher 
male, 


Take, for instance, the delicate business of 
making artificial eyes. The glass globes out of 
which the Ge are formed are made by men because 
the tropical heat of the globe-making room would 
be too much for women to endure. 

But all the colouring is the work of women. 

Each of these women works in a little boarded-up 
partition, which excludes all light except that of 
their blow-pipes. They work with coloured enamel 
which is fused on to the globe so as to form the 
colour of the iris. 

It is most delicate work, for as many as eight 
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different colours may have to be used for one eye. 
A brown iris, for instance, will be streaked with 
tiny lines of yellow, and pink veining be laid across 
the white with sticks of ruby enamel. 

It absolutely puzzles the spectator to compre- 
hend how these girl workers can get the proper 
colours, for it must be remembered that all the 
enamels are laid on in a red-hot condition. 

False eyes are not the only artificial substitutes 
for missing portions of the human anatomy which 


Stitching the backs of driving gloves. 


ate supplied by the labour of women. False teeth 
also give them scope to exhibit their skill. 

There are endless shades in false teeth. Men, for 
instance, may want teeth to match tobacco stained 
grinders, and the eyes of women who have deen 


.trained from their childhood to match colours are 


far better fitted for such work than men. 

There is a very important business done in these 
tinted teeth, and the colouring is really almost as 
important as the shape. 

A glove factory is a most interesting one to visit. 
The gloves are cut by machinery manipulated by 
men, but the pieces, as soon as they are cut, are sent 
to the women's side, where the sewing is done. 

The most wonderful thing to see is the process of 
* pointing ’’—that is, the ornamental stitching on 
the back of the glove. It is mostly done by hand, 
and the dexterity of the girls employed is simply 
marvellous. One of them has been timed to do the 
three heavy lines of stitching on the back of a thick 
dog-skin driving-glove in loss than two minutes ! 

“Seal sewers’ earn better wages than almost 
any other class of women handicrafters. The “ seal 
sewer ’’ is the woman to whom is entrusted the task 
of sewing together real seal-skin and other almost 
priceless furs. 

While men are the best cutters of these enor- 
mously valuable skins, it is nearly always women 
who do the sewing. Their delicacy of stitching is 
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almost miraculous, and yet is marked with s:;\; 
individuality that experts can tell the work of {; 
various famous seal sewers just as a connoiss.\;; 
can tell a wine of a certain vintage without looki. 
at the label on the bottle. 

The other day there was an inquest near Dews!)):1: 
on the body of a girl who had died from citi. 
bitter almonds. In the course of the inquiry it \ 
said that girls were always employed as *<;,. . 
sorters.” Their delicacy of touch and quicknes. 
eye enabled women to throw aside bad sh::. 
much more quickly than men. ; 

This article only touches the fringe of a i 
subject. There are many other industries in \.!, 
women workers shine. 


WHEN MAN GOES SHOPPING. 

Youne, married, and very absent-minde!, | > 
ae eon the young lady at the count: 
though walking in his sleep. 

“ Please let me see a sample of your leit). | 
pockets,” was his surprising request. 

“ Beg pardon!” 

‘* Sample of left-hand pockets.” 

“ B-e-g pardon!” and the girl showed how | 
and dignified she could be. ‘“ Possibly you \ 
me to show you some buttons or embroidery ¢ 

“No, I think not. I recall none of tl:ose av on the 
list. I’m acting for my wife, you know. Charmin 
woman, but so unpractical. Thinks that 1! 
house must be attended to no matter what heron + 
of the shopping. ,You have no lett i. .ud 
pockets ?” 

“No pockets of any kind. Possibly you hav: 
made a mistake.” 

“It might be. I confess that I'm a little 1:°- 
certain as to just what my wife did ask me to «". 
Come to think of it, I have a list. Forgot :' 
about it; ‘ butter, vegetables, oysters, sweet pul 
ah, here it is, ‘sample, left-hand pockct, 1 
yards.’ ” 

“Then feel in your Icft-hand pocket,” laug!:>' 
the girl, and all the others laughed. 

He did. There was a sample of narrow ri}s}o. 
The combined talent of the shop-girls matche:! i’ 
and the customer wondered why they all beaincu 
80 benignly on him. 


HAPPY DAYS 


are not idle days, neither 

fl are they the days of over- 
They 
are the days when the 
daily tasks are cheerfully 4 


\ work and worry. 


"as 


rf : accomplished— 


Se EZESD 


moore 


- 
“ : Y | 
- 


Hf. 37—15. * 


HAPPY DAYS are HUDSON’S DAYS 


Hudson’s Soap is the long-estab- 
lished recipe for cleanliness and 
hs comfort. It makes home cleaning 
{| a delight —cottage and mansion 
‘ equally clean and comfortable. 


In Packets Everywhere. 


R, 8. HUDSON 1,TD., LONDON, LIVERPOOL AND WEST BROMWICH, 


——_ 
— 


PRS T 
rae FOR WASHING 


HUDSON'S SOAP 
For Fine Linen 
For the Laundry 
For China 
For Glassware 
For Knives & Forks 
For all Paintwork 


For the 
Housewife 


For the 
Housework 


For Softening 
Water 


UP AFTER 
MEALS. 
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a GIMCRACKS AT GRUB, 
USe 


Concerning the Banquet that all Big Sportsmen 
Attend. 


TuERB is no more famous racing club in the 
world than the Gimcrack, whose members will 
celebrate the 144th anniversary of its founding 
iy the customary banquet in the good old eporting 
city of York during the forthcoming week. 

“Ye brethren of ye Anciente Gimcrack Club 
request ye honour,” runs the quaintly worded and 
<o much coveted invitation to this unique gathering 
.f sportsmen. 

What is the Gimerack Club? it may be asked. 
In the words of Mr. Justice Grantham, who is one 
{ many distinguished men who love to sit at its 
jospitable board, “‘it stands in the same relation 
to the racing world as does the Lord Mayor's 
banquet to the political.” 

It is, however, upon tradition alone that the 
\istorian will have to depend for the history of the 
lub and its far-reaching influence as a racing 
»ower, inasmuch as it possesses no printed rules, 
:o minutes are kept of its proceedings, and its 
imembers are not ballotted for. 

It was not until 1845 that the Gimcrack Stakes 
tecame one of the events of the Ebor week, and 
lcading porth-country sportsmen will tell you 
that they would almost a3 svon carry them off as 
win the Derby itself. 


Gimcrack Was Foaled in 17560. 


Mr. E. Hulton, a Lancashire newspaper proprietor, 
won the race with Lomond this year, and thus will 
io the guest and chief speaker at the forthcoming 
hanquet, and in addition will have the honour of 
paying for the champagne—a condition of the 
stakes—in which the immortal name of Gimerack wili 
ie drunk. 

Gimcrack, the game little fourteen-hands-high 
horse, to perpetuate whose memory the club was 
originally founded, was foaled in 1760, and during 
his career upon the Turf be placed twenty-five 
races to his credit—a really marvellous number in 
those days. And at the stud he was no less success- 
ful, having sired amongst a long list of Derby 
and other notable winners, that north-country 
idol, Blink Bonny. 

The little horse was a great staycr, and it was 
whilst in France that he won a wager for his owner 
by successfully galloping twenty-two and a half 
miles within the hour, 

If many famons men haye sat around the ban- 
queting table of Ye Gimcracks some equally famous 
speeches have been delivered there—outbursts 
against a racing evil or scandal of the day. 

The most remarkable of theso utterances, 
a real bolt from the blue, was that of Lord Durham 
a few years ago. His slashing and fearless attack 
on certain persons and things involved his lordship 
in one of the most costly libel actions any individual 
was ever called upon to bear, But the Turf was 
purged of a great evil. 


Slapped Lord Rosebery on the Back. 


Tt is as sportsmen that Gimcracks foregather. 
They embrace men in almost all walks of life, 
and one of the features of the annual dinner-—the 
only occasion in the twelve months that members 
meet—is the “ hail-fellow-well-met”’ feeling that 
animates everyone. 

The year that Lord Rosebery won the race he 
sauntered into the reception-room fully twenty 
minutes before dinner was served. Slapping him 
cordially upon the back a young subaltern in a 
cavalry regiment stationed in York exclaimed : 

“Bravo, my boy! First opportunity I’ve had 
to congratulate you.” 

The statesman, laughing heartily, entered into a 
lively conversation on racing matters with tho 
boisterous young man. 

It was when “Jimmy” Lowther was M.P. for 
York—he was president of the Gimcrack Club, 
and had no other name but “ Jimmy” there—that 
in the course of a specch at the dinner he was greeted 
with tho challenge, “ Give us one at a long price 
for the Derby, Jimmy.” 

Amidst roars of laughter the right hon member 
answered: “My friend, I know, has a vote for 
York and a General Election is in the air. If ! 
give him a loser—what then ?” 

“I'd vote for thee, lad, just t’same!” said the 
burly Yorkshireman. 

It is quip and jest of this sort that makes the 
Gimerack Dinner so popular. 


For the best fiiistes T will gi 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 


We cunnot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 


one of the beams of the scale, is not merely ornamental 
but is most important, 
and is known as the 
balance ball. It is 
filled with small tead 
pellets so that when a 
shopkeeper notices his 
scale is off balance all 
he requires to do is ta 
drive out the emal! pin 
in the neck of the ball, 
unscrew the ball, and 
then add some lead till 
the beam is perfectly 
balanced. By keeping 
his scales 
balanced the shopkeeper 
need not feel uncasy 
aoe account when the inspector pays a surprise 
visit. 


projecting nail point. 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


this feature. 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


unless stamped, addressed envelepe is inclosed, 


TO BALANCE YOUR SCALE. 
Tne ball, indicated in this picture, hanging from 


The event of the pnidshing scason, so far as Iealth and 

Purity books are concerne!, is the publication of the 
tandard work on Marriage, by Mv. A. Dennison Light. Its 

sppea: ance at the present moment is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evilence given before the Royal Couimission 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has already made bis fame as a vigorous, or 
and unfearivg writer on these suljects, but in his‘ Ma re: 
Before—ai.d After’ he has surpsssed all his former etforts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And Aftor.” is a splen}.d piece of 
work, which every man or wom alrewly marricd or conteim- 
plat'ng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direst and plain-spoke manner, and 
scorning all prudish potions of unhevthy much modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject ot Murriage in the inost 
comprehensive und fascinating manier, givmig to his readers, 
whether mate cr female, invalusble information, hints, and 
secret advice imyossible to obtain ‘woere, 

The necessity of such a book as this lias lone boon feit. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
nationwl well-being. 

The union of a wan and a woman “for Letter cr worse”’ ia 
the most important event in tle life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon ite results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned. 

uch an event demauds therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who coutemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already marricd 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course pursue 
asters marriage. They cannot find the-e things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
rience always difticu!t to gct on so delicute a subject as this. 

But“ Marriage: Betcre And After’ tells you all yon want 
to know about these :ost important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the beat brains in the 
world ov th:s question, eecrets hitherto urobtuinuble except im 
very expensive medical works, 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is reponsible for unto'd matrimumal misery. 


nicely 


— 


TO FLATTEN NAIL POINTS. 
THERE is a right way even of flattening down a 


Amateus carpentcrs usually leave their nails as 
shown in Fiz. 1; this 


———— is, of course, vad 
°° &ZyZ wrong method, as the 
I ZF + A points look unsightly 


and are liabl: to 
catch in everything 


oe fen 8 PLN? nenkir’'ves. 


cay come into contact 
with. 


The best way to 
LZ, i tutta flatten s nail down 
is to place a thin 
object such as a piece 
of wire or another 
nail under the projec- 


B's! SB ~ tion. This has tho 
w) Zi Yoo 2 effect of turning tbe 
point round, and it 
can be hammered till it is flush with the wood. 


FOR DAMP WALLS. 

Tur best regulated cellars aro unable to keep out 
damp in the winter, an! *arehousemen will find that 
if tlour op others 
perishable goods 
are placed 
against the walls 
they will soon 
become damp 
and lose value. 

To prevent 
this ahah ay 
empty packing- 
cae should be 
placed against 
the wall, in the 
manner = shown 
in this picture; 
these will act as 
supports for sacks and keep them away from tho 


damp. 


TURNS OFF THE GAS. 

Herz is an ingenious arrangement to enable a person 
to shut off his gas at any desired time. 

For instance, it may be that a shop-keepcr not 
resident at his 
shop would 
wante to keep 
his lights on 
for police obser- 
vations or for 
the purposcs of 
advertisement 
until eleven 
o'clock. 

So he scts his 
alarm clock in 
the ordinary 
way and fixes 


valve. 


and cuts off the stpply of gas from the burner. 


Fee nn Rs a a en ee ee ea Leal 


the winding 
stud in the 
slot of the gas 


Then when eleven o’clock arrives the alarm gocs off 


Mark postenrds 


It shows also how ignorance in the case of yonug women, 


too, has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking 
disasters, 


Aud it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 
Skilfully the author guides his readers past tle treacherous 


snures and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
eomfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He exp'ains also how the resnit of followi.:: certain rules 
is seen in better home life, Lealtluer offspri:g, and enhinced 
iness. 
= hilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 
uide avainst those habits which destroy love, and those body- 
lighting sins of which married people know so much. 

For obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short syn-psis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this werk 
are necess inily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great bowk is like, and by sending to the 
address bi'ow you can read the whole work from first tu last 
in your own private time, . : : 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeletor stripped, as it w. re, of its flesh, 


CHAVTER L-Tle future of the chi d,—Dreadful ordea's.—Purpose of 
Auther. 
CHAPTER J1.—Age at which to merry.— Reeuit of early end sate mar 


riges.— Unripe parcnts.- What a plyeicsn says. Inapiity in 
nghh: “Religion and inarriage.-- Law cf Choice. —Physiens attrib otesin 
rer ts.—Love.- False love,—How not to be misie:.—Wenen who 
Break lhearte.— Advice,— When act to marcy. 
CHAPTER IIT. -Amateven ite use und abso —Wrons b bite, Cone 
ce-iment.—Afier err t boorrted. 
CHAPTER IV.-linper h : those wha 
wish to become parents, -‘ for womer, 
ete. (A moat valuable chapter t people ought 


to read). 
CHAPTER V.— Mainly about the Raby ad nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—fhe law of the Hnstand, ~The husband's duty,ete, 
CHAPTER VIL-The law of the Wile.—The wife's Guty.-Martal 

Rights, ete. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects uf which more might be said 

This wonderfully interesting awd informative iook ought to 
be read and st by every young mon amd young lady 
engaged to be m1, as well ag by those wre ore aircady 
married, Married mea and wermeu must read thos boob, and 
those coutemplating marrige ought to read it, 

Write then for ths bo -k now. ot. 

Seidum have welicate subjects Leen dealt with in so sensible, 

ia WOMDISINT VWs 

ir ere is no snug or beating about the lish bere, buta 
straightforward exy lination of matters usnally kept secret, an 
explanation which everyone can follow and unierstand, and 
which gives the most valuable nssistance to all u orried couples 
ani to all whe are hoping to shortly merge their icstimer ito 
another's. . : 

The demand for copies of this book is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will besold out inafow dus, 

Mak» sure of getting your copy then by writin; for it now 

ve 

eral up this esupon and post it off. By retyru this book 
will be sen! you iu under plun cover, 


COUPON .<——_— 7 


To the Health and Viin Pullishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, B.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
Lenclose Is. 2d. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of * Marriage : Before and Aftc:.” 


NAME......... 


ADDRESS we rf sasnitin gO 
wctneasb Tent es i 
Ones?” C8 r ig) 
Tit FRO 2 arabes > TEs 


“Ir's a _ funny 
thing,” said Pincher 
moditatively, “‘ how a 
little thing, a chance 
remark or. somethin’ 
of that sort, will lead 
up to quite a big 
thing. Itwasachance 
remark that caused me 
in for horse 


“Td no idea you 
knew anythin’ about horses,” I said. 

* Well,’ said Pincher thoughtfully, ‘‘ I ain't wot you 
would call an expert, an’ when I say I was a horse 
dealer, I don’t mean I had a yard with a lot of horses 
in or anythin’ of that sort. It was just a single deal, so 
to speak, an’ I can tell you, guv’nor, I'd want payin’ 
well, bloomin’ well, to take it up as a sorter reg'lar 
profession. . 

“Tt came about this way. I was workin’ the old 
book canvassin’ act round a district which I didn’t 
know, so as to get some idea of the style of houses an’ 
80 on, when at a biggish place standin’ in its own 

unds with stablin’ an’ al) that, I was told to step 
inside by the servant wot opened the door an’ then 
taken along to the library, where a big, ficrce-lookin’ 
cove was sittin’. 

**T was glad of the opportunity I’d had of studyin’ 
the house, but I was sure there was a mistake some- 
where, an’ with tho fierce-lookin’ cove starin’ up at me, 
sorter sizin’ me up, so to speak, I 
felt uncomfortable, for he looked 
one of those hasty sorter chaps 
wot willthrow you out of a window 
an’ apologise afterwards. 

“*You’vo come before your 
time,’ he says; ‘ punctuality is a 
virtue, but the man wot gets half- 
an-hour ahead of himself is s 
blanked nuisance.’ 

‘** Pardon me,’ I says, dignified 
like, ‘ but I think you an’ the gal 
wot brought me hero are makin’ a 
little error. I called to endeavour 
to persuade you to subscribe for 
® most valuable work entitled ——* 

*** Ain’t you the groom I made 
an appointment to sco this 
mornin’ ?’ he says in a surprised 
voice. ‘ What the dickens do you 
mean by comin’ round with a face 
an’ manner exactly like gaol 
if you’re only a blanked book 
canvasser ?’ 

“Well, guv’nor, there was a lot 
I might have said to that cove, 
but as I told you he was big an’ 
ficrce, an’ theres such « thing as 
tact. I got out quick after 
makin’ a few mental notes which 
later on—— Still, Ill tell you 
that story later on, wot I’m goin’ 
to tell you now is the idea he 
gave me by mistakin’ me for a 
groom, 4 thing which the servant 
gal—an’ women are rare judges in summin’ up a 
man’s appearance—had done too. 

“*T daresay you remember me tellin’ you about an 
adventure I once had in Epping Forest through tryin’ 
to help a love-sick cove. Well, whilst I'd been hangin’ 
about there I'd spotted a horse in a paddock a long 
way from the house, an’ though I ain't exactly a judgo 
of horseflesh, I could sce ho was a valuable animal, an’ 
that it would be quite an easy job to get him away.” 

“But even if you got him away, how were you 
to——”’ 

“Don’t keep cuttin’ in, guv’nor, or you'll muddle 
me,’ said Pincher reprovingly. ‘“ I know very well that 
you can’t go off with a horse an’ sell it like you, would 
a few pounds of apples or anythin’ of that sort. When 
I'd seen the beast before, I'd resolved to give him a 
miss in baulk} so to speak, feelin’ pretty sure that if I 
got him away all rigit I shouldn't be able to get rid of 
him before the news got out an’ I was copped, but as 
I was tellin’ you, this bein’ taken for a m gave me an 
idea. I was fairly flush at the time an’ didn’t mind 
riskin’ a quid or two on the deal, an’ the more I thought 
of my scheme tho more I liked it. The first thing I 
did was to buy papers where people advertised Sor 
horses an’ carriages. For a day or two I didn’t strike 
any Inck, all the ads. that would have been suitable 
being for places cither too far away or not far enough. 
Then 1 came across an ad. wantin’ a well-bred horse for 
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A DEAL IN HORSEFLESA. 


2 Pincher’s Progress 


a little place the other side of Eppin’, about ten miles 
from the place where I’d seen the horse. 

‘* Off I went to a little pub that I know of on the 
outskirts of Walthamstow, quite close to the paddock, 
which was the horse’s home, an’ from there I wrote a 
letter, addin’ the word Mews to the name of the pub, 
sayin’ that I kept a small livery stable, that things was 
bad, an’ that I was anxious to sell cheap a very valuable 
horse wot I'd taken in payment for a big debt. 

** T said as how I’d bring it over the next mornin’ if it 
would be suitable, an’ should be glad if the people 
would have their own veterinary surgeon to examine 
him an’ sce as how I was sprakin’ the truth. 

“Then I posted the letter, an’ arrangin’ to stay at 
the pub, I went off to a shop in Aldgate an’ bought a 
second-hand pair of ridin’ breeches, an’ hired an old 
saddle an’ bridle, leavin’ half a quid deposit. 

‘“* T didn’t want to take the things to the pub, as it 
might have aroused suspicion, so I waited for my oppor- 
tunity an’ slipped into an old barn near the paddock an’ 
hid them there. 

** After makin’ cautious inquiries I found that the 
owner of the horse used it all day an’ kept it in the 
paddock all night. except in the depth of winter, 
as the beast wasn’t partial to a stable. I heard it was 
a good horse an’ o wonderful goer. 

** Well, that night I got a letter from the cove at 
Eppin’ tellin’ me to be at his house at nine o'clock the 
next mornin’, when his vet. would be there to examine 
the horse. 

‘** By Jove,’ I says to the landlord whozhad brought 


‘* The animal gare mean unpleasant sorter look out of his off- 
side eye, an’ then when I tried to grab his mane, he threw up 
his head and dashed off."” 


me the letter which had been delivered at the pub, there 

being no mews except the small stable where the Jand- 
| lord kept a horse an’ dog-cart, ‘I find I shan’t be able 
| to stop the night, got to go back to the West End in 
| a hurry.’ 

“With that I paid my bill an’ took my little bag 
back to my reg’lar diggin’s off the Edgware Road, 
stopped in until the old gal wot kept ‘em had gone to 

. _ Then about eleven o'clock I left, an’, taking a 
| roundabout route, I fetched up the barn on the edge of 
Eppin’ Forest, where I'd left my things just about half- 
past ohe. It was a coldish autumn night an’ it was 
chilly work changin’ into the ridin’ breeches, but I got 
it over an’ then Icanin’ against the saddle, I had an 
hour’s smoke an’ rest, not wishin’ to have to ride the 
bloomin’ steed for longer than was necessary. 

** About three o'clock, after buryin’ my trousers 
under somo old straw, I set off for the paddock. There 
was a high iron fence round the place an’ a gate with a 
big padlock on it, but lor’, guv’nor, to a handy sort cf 
chap like me that padlock was nothin’. In ten 
minutes I was inside the place, and makin’ towards 
the horse wot was standin’ undcr a sorter shelter that 
had been rigged up for him at onc end of the paddock. 

“** Come up,’ I says, friendly like, but he only gave 
me 4 unpleasant sortor look out of his off-side eye, an’ 
then when I tried to grab his mane he threw up his 
heels an’ dashed off at a rare pace. 


carriage work an’ suitable for ridin’ an’ the address was | “ An’ thero was me, guv’nor, at four o’clock on a 
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moonlight mornin’ chasin’ a bloomin’ horse po); 
dock, knowin’ that if I was spotted it meant... 
lose of quod. You've no idea how heavy a «a:!:!! 
bridle are until you’ye been carryin’ ’em about {..: 
when runnin’ at full pace, an’ I made up my 1: .: -, 
teach the beast somethin’ when I got on his tae 

** Well, after a bit I dropped the saddle an |, 
an’ after his lordship had had his little game }o . 
to a sudden stop an’ then let me lead hin up to «! 
I'd dropped the things, an’ stood quiet while } harn. 
him. hard job it was even then, guv nor, ‘cos ! | 
gettin’ things in the wrong places, but at la-1 | 
everything fixed as near as [ could make out. 

‘** Now,’ says I to myself, ‘ the quicker wie) 
this district the better. Now for the Danis \i, 
acts!’ . 

‘* But it was a acrobatic act Idid. I put my foo, 
the stirrup an’ took a jump upwards, an’ then rows: | 
went an’ found myself lyin’ on the ground just «j,:- 
I'd started to mount, after havin’ done areg lar: \:.!. 
Well, of course, it' was easy to see then that [bart t 
fastened the girths tight enough, but it wasn't <0 0... 
to put the matter right, for the bloomin’ horse had 1 
upset over the performance, an’ I was fair dons i: 
when at last, havin’ put things right, I climbe:t v. +, 
careful into the saddle an’ headed the brute for ths ¢ 

‘* Whether it was he objected to goin’ out t5 v. 
so early or thought there was something wro: 
don’t know. All I know is, he walked throug, \ 
gate an’ a few yards along the road at a funcral par. 
an’ as time was gettin’ on an’ I might soon be meetin’ 
people, I began to get anxious. 

““* Geo up, my beauty!’ I says encouragin’. =: 
thon as it didn't have no effect I talked pretty to tit 
horse an’ at last, gettin’ angry, I kicked him hard wit. 
my heels. 

“That did it, guv'nor. Without the sligit--t 
warnin’ the brute swerved round, nearly chuckin) i> 
off, an’ made a dash across the roadway an’ into :'.« 
forest. Like a racehorse he was, only worse, ‘¢. !\1 
danced as well as galloped an’ chose all the places ss! 19 
there was boughs likely to sweep me off his back. 

*“T clnng round his neck, wi’. 
I'd got enough pluck to fall off i. 
get the job settled. Half-a-dorn 
times he tripped on the rev 
ground, an’ my heart seemed io 
come into my mouth, so to spook. 
Then just as a clock in the villice 
somewhere near struck seven, | « 
stopped so sudden that I new:'. 
went ovcr his head, an’ then | « 
blanked animal turned round 
looked me in the face. Grinnin to 
hisself, he was, the blighter. 

“There was one consolation, «- 
were well clear of his home; so | 
rode into the village, found that [ 
was only a couple of miles from 
the main Eppin’ road an’ that 
the town itself was only six mi . 
away, so I stopped at a pub, |.:! 
the horse put up an’ given a fi 
in the yard, an’ then had a jn0'l 
breakfast. 

“ When I got on again the tii 
was quite quiet, though the othr 
lost the tip I was goin’ to give |i 
by askin’ me if it was a elephant or 
a camel I'd beon lookin’ after |} /.16 
I took to the horses, an’ then 
things easy I reached the jeu. 
which was just the other -ile. 
Eppin’, punctual to time. Ii 
was a innocent lookin’ oll co: 
an’ a horsy little man wv 
for me in the stables. 1— - 

“Stop, Pincher,” I said, ‘I can tell you tie ret 
the veterinary was either the owner of the hours rs 
great friend of the owner, and you found you || 
wasted your time and your money and received « \: 
merited dose of punishment.” . 

The little man eyed me curiously with his head on: * 


e. 
“ Well, guv’nor,” he said slowly, ‘* have it vour own 
way if you like. If you think it sounds better | ~ 
that, put it in, it don’t make no odds to inc; bit, a 
matter of fact, the vet. examined the horse an’ I I-11"! 
him whisper to the cove that the animal was wi" 
every penny of forty quid, an’ as I was only a-\ 
twenty-five, I got the notes on the nail.” 

“What! He re _ 
* You see, I told him that I'd fixed to call at ano! 
place on my way home if the horse didn’t suit ti". 
an’ the old chap was too afraid of losin’ a good bars. 
to haggle. ay 

“T told him I didn’t undcrstand cheques, %" ~ 
wouldn’t leave the horse for just a bit of pa) iy 

t five Givers an’ an extra quid for the sad ; 
tidle, by sayin’ I'd sooner let them go cheap ')-" 
bother takin’ ’em back.” 

** But what happened when Pere 
"I'm sure I can't tell you, guv’nor,” said Pin: 
rising, “I ain’t beon anywhere near the place s+ 
an’ ain’t ever likely to.” eit) 
(Another of Pincier’s Amusing Yarns Next Wee's 
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Now ladies! “Why ure good husbands like dowsh?” One answer is: “ Because women necd (knead) them.” (See p. G1;). 
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the Merrilest 
Xmas yeu 
ever had in 
your life. 


GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 


If you want a RECORD CHRISTMAS of real enjoyment and good old-fashioned fun and jollity, make sure of securing 
a GRAVES GRAMOPHONE. | There is positively no other way of providing for the amusement and entertainment of 


your friends which will give a tenth part of the pleasure a Graves Gramophone will bring. 
ages, and it provides for all tastes and all occasions. 


Its 


delights are for all 


Just picture to yourself what it means to have a fresh pro- 


gramme every night of the finest talent at present before the public—the choice of the most renowned Singers, 
Bands, Orchestras, and the brightest, witticst humour and comedy of the day. 
pleasures of life, the Graves Gramophone is no longer the privilege of the wealthy, but down to the humblest cottage 
in the land there is no home in which its delights’may not be enjoyed without stint or limit, and at a trifling cost. 


Unanimous. 


Extracts from 
Recent Issues. 


"Daily Chronicle’ Dee. 10, 1919. 
“Te bear a Graves Gramophone 
fe to realise the latest word in 
Gramophone periection; it re- 
Produces the human voice with 
am exactitude quile startling ; its 
value is marvellous.” 

‘Answers,’ Oct. 21, 1911. 

“The Graves Gramophone is a 
powerful & handsomely designed 
machine, up-to-date in every detail; 
the important thing to note is that 
@ is thoroughty well-built, and 
combines all the features essential 
‘© successful sound reproduction.” 


Warm, Fietd and Fireside* 

Oct. £0, 1917. 
“Messrs. Graves have just issued 
@ beautifully illustrated catalogue 
printed in colours, of their famous 
Gramorhones. Asa work of art 
alone the catalogue is worth pos 
sessing.” 


Phe ‘Methodist Times’ 
6 Oct. £7, 919. 
With a Graves Gramophone, the 
Best Bands and Orchestras, big 
talaried singers, originators of 
Pepular successes, all the stars 
@re instantly at yous beck @ cath” 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speci- 
ality, and is absolutely up-to-date with every recent improvement. The Cabinet is a handsome 
and substantial construction in finely marked solid Dark Oak, 123 x 124 x 5gins., polished to a fine 
piano finish, and embellished with a tasteful decorative Art metal panel of Grecian design. 
A Powerful silent steel Motor, fitted with the latest frictionless bearings, finely proportioned 
(Y nickel-plated Taper Tone Arm, 10in. Turntable, large 4Gin. Sound Trumpet with nine leaves, 
and decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades. The Sound Reproducer 
is constructed in harmony with the latest developments of the science of acoustics, and possesses 
adequate power to perform full Military Band Selections with all their original brilliance and 
realistic effect, and is so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing perfection the most 
subdued passages of orchestration, as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


THIS 1S A STRAIGHTFORWARD HONEST OFFE 


plications; no delusive promise of something for nothing. The (ull inclusive price of the machine, 
is £2 : 10 : O which is divided for convenience of payment into ten monthly instalments of Sle Every machine is d 


Re There are no tricks or com- 
with Records and all accessories, 
clivered safely 


packed, insured on the railways at our expense, and carriage paid to its destination. There are no packing charges or cxtras of any 
kind. Graves Gramophones are sold SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and unless you are completely charmed and deligited wien you 


have heard the machine and records ycu are under no obligation whatever to kecp it. 
have paid. Don't be prejudiced. Until you have heard an up-to-date 
of this amazing instrument, and you simply don’t know what you are missin: 
your leisure in your own home, and i you think we have overstated its attractions by a single w 


Graves Gramophone y 


forward and have your moncy refuiried at once without any discussion. 


GRAMOPHONE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


magnificently illustrated Art Catalogue, which is a complete guide to the jatest 


Gramophones. This elaborate and comprehensive work is the leading authority on Gi 
interesting and practical Gramophone ini.imation in half an hour's perusal than you wou! 
rated. Conipicte specifications of every model are given in full detail, and all these hish giade machines 


style is handsomely illust 
factory the account is payable by Easy Monthly Payment Terns, or Discount tor Cash, 


are supplied on approval, and if entirely satis 


We instant!y return every penny you 
ou can form no idea of the powers 
@ Have it sent on approval at our expense, hear it at 
yord, simply return it carriage 


We agree to accept your decision as final. 


A Post Card will bring you per return our 
and best models in both Needle and Sapphire 


ramophéne construction and gives you more 
Id otherwise learn in years. 


Every 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone owners should write for our extraordinary offer of Needle and Sapphire Dise Records. 
We will deliver on approval, 20 superb selections according to your choice, carriage paid for 3/- with order and casy month'y 
payments if the records are entirely to your satisfaction when tried over on your own machine. All admirers ot IWigh cles 
recording should send to-day for our Record Catalogue and all information post fice. Write at once for this price challenging Look. 
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Unlike most of the superlative 


WE DELIVER 


immediately this powerful 
high-grade GRAMOPHONE 
(including TEN brilliant Disc 
Record Selections, 200 Special 
Silver Steel Needles, with pol- 
ished hard wood compartment 
case and all accessories), safety 
packed, insured and Carriage 
paid, to all approved orders 
for Sl- with order. When you 
have heard the instrument in 
your own home, if you are 
delighted with its performance 
and fully convinced of the 
exceptional value and bona- 
fide character of this semark- 
able offer, the balance is 
payable in NINE monit ie 
instalments of S/- cach. On vi 


you preter to pay the bal.n 3 
junalumpsam.ycutnay etl. te 
@!- in the & Discount tor 
Cash. Warranted for co 


Years. Will last a lich 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Aberdcen Sausage. 

Take one pound of lean beef and half a pound 
of fat bacon, mince them and add two teacupfuls 
of breadcrumbs, one ‘dessertspoonful of Worcester 
sauce, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix with one 
well-beaten egg, form into a roll and boil ina 
floured cloth for two hours. When cooked, cover 
with breadcrumbs. To, be eaten cold, 


Jelly Pudding. 

Mix together one pint of water and one cupful 
of strawberry jam, heat it to boiling point. ‘Then 
make two tablespoonfuls of cornflour into a paste 
with water, pour into the jam and water, and stir 
over the fire until the commflour tastes cooked. 
When cold add the whites of two eggs, well beaten, 
and placed in a mould to set. 


A Winter Salad. 

Boil six large potatoes, then mash them with 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, add salt and pepper 
and one small onion chopped very finely. Mix 
together one teaspoonful of raw mustard, two 
fublespoootila of oil, and the same of vinegar. 
Stir this thoroughly into ths potatoes and onion, 
then add one head of celery cut into very small 
pieces and a beetroot cut into slices. Gamish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg. 

Chocolate Cakes. 

Take six ounces of butter, four ounces of caster 
sugar, one ounce of good cocoa, four ounces of 
flour, and two eggs. Cream the butter and sugar, 
sift the flour, and brown the cocoa in the oven. 
Add the eggs and beat well, adding a little cocoa 
and flour at a time, and a pinch of salt, until all 
the flour and cocoa has been used. Pour into 
small cake-tins lined with greased paper, and cook 
in a slow oven for three-quarters of an hour, 


Fish Salad. 

The remains of any cold fish may be used for 
this salad. Remove all the bones and flake up the 
tish, Wash and chop finely a lettuce and a small 
bunch of watercress. Mix in a basin with the 
fish, season with pepper and salt, and pour a little 
salad-dressing over the mixture. Place in a salad- 
dish and garnish with a hard-boiled egg cut in 
slices, and a few slices of tomato. This makes a 
cheap and tasty supper or luncheon dish. 


Three Cheap Sweets. 
Banana Pritters. 

Peel the bananas and cut them into inch pieces. 
Lip into sugar, then batter, and fry to a light 
brown. Drain on paper after frying. 

Orange Fritters. 

Divide the orange into sections, remove all 
the white part, but do not break the skin, dip each 
pieve into brandy, then into powdered sugar and 
butter. Fry to a light brown. After frying drain 
them on paper. 

Pineapple Pritters. 

Take a tinned pineapple, cut it into slices, 
dip each slice into finely-powdered sugar. Have 
ready some thick batter and dip the slices into this, 
then plunge them into very hot fat. Drain from 
the fat, shake caster sugar over them and fry a 
nice brown colour, 


DANCER OF NECLECTED OBESITY. 


That there is great danger to health in neglect- 
ing obesity every authority admits. The heart is 
the first organ seriously affected, but in course of 
time there is a general organic disturbance; the 
entire system is congested, especially the diges- 
tive machinery, and there is trouble without end. 
Why risk these evils when there is so pleasant, 
so harmless, 80 reliable a remedy for over-fatness 
as Marmola Prescription Tablets? Compounded 
of the principles enumerated in the world-known 
Marmola Prescription (but in dry, condensed form), 
these little tablets are of full strength and reducing 
efficacy and, taken regularly, are capable of re- 
moving many pounds’ weight of superabundant 
fat in quite a short time—both the internal excess 
of hampering fat and the disfiguring excess under 
the surface. The face is rebeautified by this 
elimination of puffing-out fat, the figure is greatly 
improved, the waist and hip measurement cor- 


rected, while the limbs regain their slender mould. 
The dose is one tablet after each meal and one at 
bedtime. Marmola Prescription Tablets are sold by 
chemists, price 2/9, or, 

(Dept. 112. 


t free, of the Marmola Co. 
B), 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.O, 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR BOOTS. 

Boots and shoes intended for rough wear during 
the winter months can be made perfectly water- 
proof if treated in the following way. 

Melt together two ae of beeswax and one part 
of mutton fat. Apply to the leather at night and 
leave for twenty-four hours. Then wipe off with 
a soft flannel. 

When first blacked the boots will not polish 
very easily, but if the blacking is sparingly applied 
and allowed to remain on a few minutes, they will 
take a good gloss after being cleaned once or 
twice, 

When polishing finish off with a pad of velvet, 
as this will improve the appearance of the leather. 

Boots and shoes when wet should never be placed 
near a fire as this renders the leather hard and 
brittle. 

After removing them from the feet wipe over 
with o soft cloth to remove any surface water. 
Then. place on trees and while otill wet rub with a 
little kerosene oil. 

Place them in a warm place and allow to become 
prea dry, then give another rubbing with oil. 
When dry polish in the usual way. This treatment 
. enieny recommended _for kid or patent 
leather, 


HINTS ON CARVING.- 
A FPOREQUARTER OF LAMB. 


Insert fork at knuckle ena and carve 
from 1 via 2 and 3 tol - Separate 
the neck (at 4) from the ribs, and carve 
either breast or neck as require. 


WHY COLO 

TuE fading of colo 
not to the washing, but to the ironing. Too hot 
irons are used directly on the material and this 
will more quickly fade delicate colours than any 


RS FADE. 


articles is due often 


amount of washing. The effect is even worse than 
strong sunlight. 

Be sure that the article is evenly dampened and 
that the iron is only hot enough to smooth the 
wrinkles properly by firm, even pressure, and you 
will have no more trouble from fading. Skirts 
must never be ironed across the gores, but up and 
down ; otherwise the fit of the garment is ruined. 


TO KB STARCH. 

WHEN oekd Mock bate Me RSH of boiling 
water. In a clean enamelled saucepan stir until 
smooth half a cupful of starch and one cupful of 
cold water. Then gradually add boiling water, 
stirring all the time. Boil the starch for ten 
minutes, stirring constantly. 

Now add a little white wax or a piece of sperm 
candle. If wax or candle is not available use 
a teaspoonful of butter or lard. Cover the saucepan 
and let the starch simmer twenty minutes longer. 
Add a few drops of bluing. 

The amount of boiling water added to the 
starch and cold water will depend upon how 
stiff the articles are to be made. For shirt fronts, 
cuffs, and collars add one quart of boiling water. 
For dresses, underskirts, etc., use two quarts of 
boiling water. 
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To Clean Leather Chairs. 

Take the whites of three eggs and beat them 
stiffy. Rub over the leather, and polish with a 
soft cloth.—(Reply to G. A. N.) 


When Washing Straw Matting, 

_ Place salt in the water and rub with a cloth 
es ge in the salt and water and sprinkled over 
with a little salt. This will prevent the mattiny 
from turning yellow. . 


To Clean Oil Paintings. 

Rub with a slice of freshly cut raw potato dipped 
in cold water. Wipe off with a soft sponge dipped in 
cold water, and dry and polish with a picce of soft 
silk which has been washed. 


To Create a Draught. 

Here is a simple and safe arrangement for 
creating 9 current of air to help the fire to burn. 

It can be made of a piece of scrap iron or stecl 
about seven inches long and four and a-hali inehes 
wide, with 
a small 
hole pierced 
in the 
centre to 
admit air. 
A hook 
should be 
riveted to 
the top, co 
that it can 
be hooked 
on to the 
first bar of 
the grate. 

This hint 
will be 
found to be 
especially 
useful 
when a fire is first lighted in the morning, as it is 
much safer than the usual method of holding 
brown paper.—{Prive awarded to Miss M, Brierley, 
25 Exmouth Place, Bradjord, Yorks.) 


To Clean Sponges. 

Squeeze the juice of two small lemons in a 
quantity of cold water, place the sponges in this 
and allow to soak for twenty-four hours. Then 
remove and rinse in clear water, 


To Remove Marks from Tan Boots 

Wash with warm soap water, then dry with a 
soft rag. Dip a cloth into methylated spirit and ruls 
the stained parts. Then polish with brown Loot 
cream. Should the stained portion appear darker 
than the rest after cleaning with methylated spirit, 
rub with a slice of raw onion before applying tie 
boot cream.—({ Reply to ‘‘ Boorts.’’) 


CHRISTMAS WORRIES. 


Most people look forward with delight to the 
festive season. -All is enjoyment and merrime::t, 
and, to the younger generation, delightful romp 
and laughter are indispensable features «f 
Christmas. Naturally enough everyone lik:3 
to enter into the holiday spirit. Nothing could Le 
more pleasant than to throw off all sense of 
responsibility, and doff the cloak of midd!u-i + 
just for a while. In short, we all long to be youn 
again, or delude ourselves that we are, if only over 
the Christmas holidays. 

But through the mask of gaiety may !¢ 
discerned that more serious feeling which, do i: 
we will, we cannot banish altogether. To what is 
it due P The answer is plain and unmistakialle. 
and it is—the cost of living. Those who have to 
prorice the feast are painfully aware of tho 

ifficulties which beset their puth. Every yeu" 
the price of commodities rise. Any possills 
economy, therefore, at this expensivo scason is 
more than welcome. Has it occurred to you that 
the most seasonable Christmas fare is in reulily 
the most economical? Take, for example, tis 
ever-popular Obhristmas pudding; its chic/ 
ingredient is the delicious little Greek Currant, « 
wonderful product of Nature which at all tims 
brings with it happiness and delight. 

The Currant stands alone and unrivalled as tli 
greatest example of the prodigality of Natures 
gifts. Currants supply all that the body 
requires for a very little outlay. And asa well- 
nourished body means a contented mind, those 
who would enjoy Christmas to the full will no 
doubt be greatly indebted to the Greek Currant. 


Beckie, _Pearson’s Weel s Weekly Advertis Advertisement t Supplement: ee) 
OUR GIFT TO YOU 
for the 


Festive Season 


is a sample packet of 


Kutnow’s Powder 


which is 
The Way to Health and Happiness 


OTHING is so necessary for happiness as Perfect 
Health. If your liver, stomach, and kidneys are 

not carrying-out their duties effectively, the system is 
impregnated with poisons that clog the brain and body, 
make life a burden, and imperil life itself. THE great 
remedy to ensure health and happiness is Kutnow’s Powder. 


PLEASANT AND EFFECTIVE 
Kutnow’s Powder is a pleasant effervescing and 
refreshing draught. It is the effective remedy. 
Read what people who have used it say. The follow- 


| 
: ing are extracts from voluntary testimony. They tell 
their own story:— 

| “N " : 

Read these symptoms, and if you are troubled with ofhing So) Good 

any of them, send immediately for a free trial package 

| 

| 

| 

| 


of THE ROYAL REMEDY—Kutnow’s Powder :— 


Nurse E. I. Hunt, 87 Quentin Road, Blackheath, S.E., 
writes:—“I have been a frequent sufferer from indigestion 
and liver trouble, but I find that after taking Kutnow’s 
Powder I am greatly relieved, and may add that nothing 
does me so much good as this simple but effective 


- ; Te 
You suffer from constipation. yenedy?* 


You feel unable to do your day’s work. 

Your sleep is heavy and unrefreshing. 

You are bilious and generally ‘out of sorts.” 
You feel ‘‘so tired” and depressed. 

You are troubled with indigestion. 

Your head aches. 

You have a dull pain in your back, 

You are a martyr to Rheumatism. 


“Excellent Results ” 


Mr. Charles Fisher, H.M.S., Mutine, Sheerness, 
says :—“I beg to ack nowledge the receipt of a sample of 
Kutnow’s Pow der, and wish to state that the same 
caused such improvement that I have continued with the 
Powder for the past week, with excellent results. I shall 
not fail to recommend its good qualities whenever an 
opportunity offers itself.” 


“Clears All Before It" 


Nurse M. Clarke, Northlew, N. Devon, writes :— 
“Tt is now 12 years since ‘ Kutnow” first came under 
my notice. | have used it constantly during that time. 
As District Nurse I have tested its virtues repeatedly. 


Kutnow’s Powder has brought health and sunshine 
sands. They have suffered from some of the zs : itt ’ 

to thousands. : They . ; For kidney trouble it is unequalled, it clears all before 

ailments mentioned above—but relief came through this it. For stomach trouble and disordered liver I have 


j 
| 
| a it wit} t benefit. I f Chroni 
, du used it with grea enefit. n cases of Chronic 
great remedy , Rheumatism it affords great relief. T recommend it wher- 
! 


You are invited to test it free of charge. ever I can, knowing [ cannot speak too highly of it.” 


Kutnow’s Powder is sold by your Chem’'st at 2s. 9d. 


DO NOT DELAY—SEND AT ONCE per bottle, or will be sent by Messrs. 8. Kutnow & Co, Ld., ‘ 


: . 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C., to any place in the 
The danger of delay has been pointed out again and United Kingdom for 3s. post paid. 


again in phrases that have passed into proverb. “ Do it Beware of Substitutes. Nothing can take the place of 

”» 3 is . in the offices of Kutnow's. See that the label on the bottle bears the 
Now appears printed in bold black ty Ber t » we signature “S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the registered Trade- 
many successful business men. It is a good maxim, and mark of the “ Hirschensprung” or “Deer Leap.” REFUSE 


you are urged to apply it to the means of health and ALL OTHERS, 


happiness, FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


All you need to do is to cut out the coupon which To S. KUTNOW & CO. Ld., 4! Farringdon Road, Loudon, E.C. 
appears on this page. Fill in your name and address, and T accept your offer of one of the Free Packages of KUTNOW’S 
post it to Messrs. §. Kutnow & Co. Ld., Al Farringdon POWDER for personal trial. Send gratis and post free to 
Road, London, E.C. PERSO cereals onenovsnnentmriedlstoasndnieterocee 


Take advantage of this gift—the best gift for the RODD so cssiinstrtarnriancacties 
festive season. ‘ Pearson's Weekly, 1412/11. 
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ALL TOGETHER, PLEASE! 

You will all be glad to hear that our proposed 
petition to Parliament to stop fines in factories is 
attracting a large amount of favourable attention ; 
letters I have received from influential men in the 
Church, tho Stage.and other professions testifying 
their sympathy with our efforts. 

But sympathy, gratifying though it is, is not so 
likely to get a wrong righted as signatures. Not 
merely thousands of them, but {hundreds of 
thousands. Among the Members of Parliament 
who have gladly signed our petition are Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Mr. James Haslam, Mr. H. J. Glanville, 
Mr. A. H. Gill, Mr. Alex. Wilkie, Mr. George 
Lansbury, and Mr. John Ward. Now we want 
your signature and the signatures of all your 
friends. If you think the petition can afford to do 
without your signature, our efforts on behalf of 
Britain’s workers will suffer; if you all think that 
way our efforts, obviously, will fail. On the other 
hand, ii we all pull together we shall succeed in 
stopping the system of fining. Address.a postcard 
to the Petition Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and we will 
gladly post copies of the petition form to any 
address or addresses you give us. 


ALAS, POOR PUSSY! 

Tue other week I invited Footlines’ competitors 
to write an epitaph on our office cat. 

This is what one bright student of the muse 
suggests that I should inscribe on poor pussy’s 
grave: 

Here lies the office cat, 
Who died quite calm and meekly, 

Her coat was brown, she didn’t “ lie down,” 
But ‘‘ stood by ” Pearson’s Weekly. 

Another poet suggests what might be termed 
& human touch in his little epitaph : 

Poor pussys dead, we miss her now, 
Beside the oftice fire ; 

The office boy has nothing left 
On which to vent his ire. 


WHAT IS A DOOR-MAT ? 

You will remember that two or three weeks ago 
I invited you in the Footlines to send me a de- 
scriptive definition. of this useful article. 

One reader cleverly wrote that a door-mat is 
“the proper place on which to put your foot 
down.” 

A second readcr aptly described the door-mat 
as “ Etiquette’s firat halt.” 

But the smartest reply of all was that sent me 
by a competitor who remarked that “a door-mat 
is an aeroplane, because it enables you to ‘ get 
off the carth.’” 

PROMISES AND PIiB&-CRUSTS. 

Promises have often been compared with pie- 
crusts because they are so often broken; but 
the other week I asked my lady readers to point 
out a few more resemblances, and I have not becn 
disappointed. 

One lady wrote that to her mind promises were 
like pie-crusts, ‘‘ because they were so often made 
in the ‘heat’ of the moment.” 

Another lady wrote that she found the resem- 
blance between the two in the fact that ‘ both 
have to be thought about before being made.” 

“A promise is like pie-crust,” wrote a third fair 
competitor, “‘ because if it’s not ‘broken’ it is 
“carried out?” ; while an equally smart retort to 
the question was that the two are like each other, 
“ because both very often can’t be ‘helped.’ 

You will find awards in Footlines’ contests on 
cover page opposite. 

WHICH SHOULD HE MARRY? 

Dovstrun is worrying over the choice of the 
future Mrs. Doubtful. Ho writes; “I am in love 
with two girls, One is dark, aged twenty-one, and 
would. I think, make me a very suitable wife. The 
other is fair, aged twenty-threc, and seems to me 
just as suitable in every way. I know that you 
give valuable advice to your readers, and perhaps 
you might be able to tell me which I should 
marry ? ?—— 

This is the type of question I sometimes get to 
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| answer, and it is perfectly obvious that my advice 
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under the circumstances cannot be valuable. 
For advice to be of any value, DousTrut, it must 
be given with some knowledge of the circumstances. 
Because a girl is dark, and twenty-one, that doesn’t 
tell me whether she will make you a good wife or 
not. In any case, it is pretty easy to see that 
u are in es with neither of the ladies. You 
ad better wait until you can make up your own 
nind. Certainly I cannot choose another man’s 
wife for him. 


WHY TROTTERS? 

As is pretty well known, the nickname of the 
Bolton Wanderers Football Club is ‘ Trotters.” 
W. S. writes: ‘‘ There is some difference of opinion 
why the Wanderers are called ‘Trotters.’ One 
reason is that it is on account of the number of 
‘pigs’ feet’ boiled and sold in the town! As a 
matter of fact, isn’t it because people in the town 
were formerly great at ‘trotting,’ that is, making 
fools of people from other towns? The first 
‘trotter’ was an old man who used to bet that he 
could keep his foot in hotter water than any other 
person. He always won. He had a wooden leg !” —— 

Whatever the origin of “Trotters,” W. S., your 
story of the hot-water bet is quite worthy of the 
penknife I am sending you. 

A SBNSIBLE SUGGESTION. 

SIGNATURE writes and makes quite a sensible 
suggestion on letter-writing. ‘‘ Why should we not 
start our letters this way ?”’ he asks: ‘* ‘ Dear Sir,— 
I am yours sincerely, John Brown,’ and then go on 
with what we have got to say ? People very often 
have to turn to the end of the letter to find out who 
has written it, whereas, if they started straight 
away as I suggest it would save a lot of useless 
time.” —— 

The idea is quite a good one, SianatuBE, though 


| it is by no means new. Sometime ago it was sug- 


gested that people should address their letters 
with the name of the place first, like this: England, 
London, 17 Henrietta Street, Pearson's Weekly, 
Editor. ° 


By the way, I had to read to the end of your letter 


before I found out who was writing ! 


RESPECT POR OLD AGE. 

MIDDLE-AGED deplores the lack of respect that 
is shown to old age nowadays. “I used to think 
that the younger a man was the more he respected 
his elders. Idon’t think sonow! One often hears 
of youngsters of twenty or so speaking of their elders 
as ‘old fogeys.’ When I was their age I should 
as soon have thought of speaking disrespectfully 
my elders as I should of insulting them to their 

‘aces,”’—— 

Cheer up, MippLE-acep. Why, the youngsters 
will be middle-aged themselves before they realise 
it, and then they will be grumbling! A few years 
in the world soon makes them realise that we 
“old fogeya* are not such bad fogeys after all! 
Experience soon teaches. I don’t think it is so 
much disrespect as if is the confidence of youth. 
NOT PLAYING THE GAMB! 

Ox, these lovers and their troubles! Litran 
writes : ‘‘ I am having a quarrel with my sweetheart 
over a aren oe This photograph is that of a 
former lover of mine, He was a nice man, and we 
parted on good terms because we agreed we really 
didn’t love one another after all. But I keep 
his photograph on my mantelpiece for old times’ 
sake. My sweetheart objects strongly to this, and 
every time he visits me threatens to break off the 
engagement unless I destroy the photo. I fail to 
see why I should destroy it.’’-—— 

Well, Litany, I don’t think you are quite playing 
the game. Your lover is quite right in objecting 
to being reminded of a former sweetheart of yours. 
He is now “the one and only,” and if the picture 
annoys him, then you should remove the souree of 
annoyance. Take it down at once, LiLian, and 
I am sure that when sweetheart No. 2 comes round 
again he will love you all the more, and see that you 
wish to make him happy and not to pain him. 
Then you will both be happy for ever afterwards, 
I hope! 

MARRYING POR MONBY. 

Curtp is one of the few people who is not fond of 
money. He shoots his arrows at rich and poor 
alike, and often gets things terribly mixed up as a 
result. 

Here is a mix-up that Etsiz wants me to 
straighten out. She writes: ‘Iam poor. In fact, 
I work for my living and support my mother. My 
employer has fallen in love with me and wishes 
me to marry hin, From my point of view he has 
plenty of money, but the difficulty is that I don’t 
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love him! He is a nice enough man, and I thin 
that perhaps I might come to care for him in thw 
right way if I did marry him. Moreover, I shout 
be able to give my mother a good time for thi. 
romaining years of her life. Do you think that t 
ought to take the offer, and risk really falling in 
love with him ?””»—— 

No, Exsiz, I should never dream of advising a: 
gicl to marry a man she doesn’t love, however hay, 
he may make her in other ways. The whole fai. 
happiness of a young couple depends upon whet! 
they really love one another or not. If theyjon 1, 
then sooner or later they will regret having mari isi. 
No money on earth can buy love and happine-., 
Exsie. It is far better to wait than to give on 
answer now. You will know your own feeli;.;s 
better if you wait for a few months. Think of 11; 
terrible possibility of really falling in love with « 
man after you were married to a husband yuu 
didn’t care for. 


HELPING THE POLICE. 

“I HAVE been having a fierce argument wit! a 
friend,” writes Copper, “over the police. | =. 
that if a policeman finds any difficulty in arresting 
a criminal, then he can call upon any of the pass:1-- 
by‘tohelp him. My friend says that thie police. 
can ask for help, but that a man éan refuse to vive 
it if he likes. ich is right ?’’—— 

You are, Coprer. It is fact that if a police:nan 
asks your aid-in making an arrest you are boil 
to give what assistance you can. If you mls, 
then you are liable to a fine. No right-minicd 
citizen would refuse to help to keep law and eriles, 


PRESH AIR PUND PIGURES. 
Amounts to hand since the last list was published. 


Kenso, Sydney, 15s.) Ram Bux, 5s.; Jessica, 53. 71; 
C. 't., 1s.; J. Brown, 1s.; W. Clark, 9d.; Higlifield, i04.; 
Kathicen Wotton, 3s.; 8. 8. Astyanax, 10s., 211-. 
A. M. H., 1s.; Biddy, 1s.; E. Lancastor, 1s. Gd.; G. il. 
Bolous, 10s.; A. N., 28. Gd.; C. W. Aidney, 53.; WW. 
Whyte,’ 5s.; Mrs. A. T. N., 9d.; R. Bell, 1s.; Miss i. 
Welsh, 1s. 6d.; H. M. C., 1s.; Anon., 9d.; A. William 
son, Swansea, £1; Repentant, 33.; E. Moule, Victoria, 


aster Oliveira, 58.; Lffie and 


. 6d.; : 
8. Brasch and H. Forbes, £1 13.; ‘1. 
Buchanan, 10s.; Result of a bet, per H. Green, £2; 
Bisset, Od.; A. Cowell. 


. K., 8d.; J. L. E., 58.; G. C. Stedham,-6s.; J. si, 
6d.; C. Weatherhead, 1s. 6d.; G. Kinnerton, 1- ; 
M. C., 9d.; E. R., 28.; Four Scouts, 1e.; Alan acd 
Leonard, 9d.; M. 8., 9d.; G. Day; 3d.; W. A., 1s. 

Coutectep :’ Ships Company, H.M.S. Rocket, £1 °:.; 
A. Koppen, 6. 6d.; E. Glassett, 23. 9id.; Sent in w.: 
Sparkloets, 7s. 7d.; Sent in with Football, £2 18s. * ii., 
Jun, N.C.O’s and men of the 138th Company RU A 
Landguard, 18s. 2d.; Sale of Linford Sanatoriin 
Mazagine, 10s.; An Outing Party, per A. H. D, 1}: . 
Canteen and Corporals’ Mess, Artillery Barracks, 1’re- 
toria, £1; Sparklets, 10s. 10d.; Royal Naval Barvack-, 
Chatham, per Rev. W. M. Tod, £5 58.; Newbatt's 
U.F. Church School, £1 1s. 5d.; Roy Wolfe, 43. bi. 
R.E. N.C.0.’a Mess, St. George’s, 103.; H. W. ‘Tyzack, 
Globe and Pheenix Mine, £5 18s.; Sent in with 1’ : 
cards, 13s. 3d.; H.C.0. 5 Mass. 81 and 82 Sappers ini 
Miners, per Corporal SHfiel, £1 73.: No. 4 Secticn of 
No. 2 Company 2nd M.I., £1 Os. 3d.; Byeipethiet im 
New Zealand, per M. Coates, £1 5s.; Ship's Com: + 
of H.M.8. Aldatross, per T. Petty, £2; Ship's ¢ 

any, H.M.S. Crusader, £1; Readers of “The Li: 

‘aith,”’ per Messrs. Marshall Bros., £2 55.; 
Company, H.M.S. Egmont, £2; M. L. D., 33.: § 
Company, H.M.S. Crescent, £8; Sent in with lc: 
£1 123, 5d.; Canteen Fund, H.M.S. Eclipee (Ohl © 1 
mission), £2; Sent in with Sparklets, 33, Gd.; Con! on 
Fund, H.MS. Hermione, £2; Sergeants’ Mes:, |!).«! 
Military College, 3s. 6d.; Sand Castle at Bognor. 
Cantess and Corporals’ Mess, 2nd 8.W. Bordere:s. 1’. 
toria, £1 10s.; 8.8. Knight of the Garter, per W. sniih 
14s.; Ship’s Company, 7.B. No. 5 1st Comission, 
5s. 8d. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on) 3'- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's We 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . 

2. You may take part in any numbor of these fot'ins 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou 4 
separate postcard. . . 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competit:: 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find thisnamo in the announcement of the comprititiis 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are tiliii‘e! 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope mirhe! 
** Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each postcard 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thursdiy, 
December 14th. . 

5. Each competition will be judgod separately, and ths 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will bo awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. ae 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the p:ize wil: 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes will 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printed by Hosace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., and 
Published by C. AnrHuR Pearson, Ltp., at Posrson's 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London. W.C. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose swigestion for a title is wsed. 
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; Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAING. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to th 
of Pearson’: Weekly, 1461211. On receipt of foie ein 
we willforward direct from our Looms to 


RBPEAT address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDEN oe 
ORDERS IVED 
ae hen OVEN HALF-GUIN 
ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM, 


RUGS 
. GIVEN 


} AWAY Greeus, 

| ee . Carpets, with 

| NEW 

H BERENS: thus showin 

ig supply in al 
4 


Bedding, Table Lisess, Curtatas, etc., POST FREE If 
wheo 
TeLFeRarnic ApprRESs: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” 


F HODGSON & SONs (Dept. PW.), Manufacturers, 
6 


Importers, and Merchants. 


suitable for 


room, Bedroom, &c., bag: ly 5 
dered, 1 Thirty Tiere en y bor. 
fashionable 


Blues, and Art Culourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to coverany ordimary-sized room. These 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 


of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can only be 


ationing ‘* Pearson’s Weekly’ 
4 N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 
Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


5/6 


Drawiug-room, 


Dining. 


patterug and 
selt-shades of 


Crimson, 


fi the indentical quality we 
s17@. They are inade 


obtaine-l direct from 
Pm our loomns.thus savin 

the ptwehoser oa 

p mrldle protins 


OVER  4ue a0 
SOLD DUkKING 
THE PAST 


TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money williugly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands of Re- 
pt Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 
mee received, 
ith every Carpet 
2 we sbail ABSO. 
NUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very hand. 
sowe Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
‘ ee ag and TWO 
RUGS for 10/6. 
ILLUSTRATED BAR. 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
Overmaatels, Bedsteads 
14/12/11 


Cut down your 
boot bills 


A pair of Wood-Milne Rubber Heels pay for themselves 
over and over again in money saved fer re-heeling, 
They provide, in addition, a degree of comfort that 
leather heels can never give; they add a new pleasure 
to walking, and keep vour boot-heels smart all the time. 


Wood-Milne 


Rubber Heels 


Wood- Milnes are made from a better quality rubber than any 
other heels, and are far and away the most economical in the 
end. Made in several varieties,and in Black, Brown,or Grey Rubber. 
Sold (and fixed) by bootmakers everywhcre (see the name). 


Results of Footlines Competitions | 0 


“ILLUSTRATED” CONTEST. ; 
Readers were invited to turn into rhyme the illus- 
trated joke on the first page of P.W. of November 23rd. 
‘The prize of five shillings for the best verse was wen hy 
Mrs. W. A. Miller, 101 Wolfington Rd., West Norwood, 
5 E., who wrote as follows: 
me hivins! Pat, ye do lock bad, 
An occident ye've shurely had.’ 
‘ Begorra! no. IF had a bet 
With Caeey that he couldn't get 
Me ap three shtorics in his hod 
I won!’ said Pat, with glectul nod 
**DOORMAT"” CONTEST. 
For the best definitions of a docrmat"’ five watches 
were offered. ‘The following are the winners: J. A. 
Vlackburn, 181 Hill Ton, Cowcliffe, Huddersfield ; R. A 
Flew, G.W.R. Offices, Swindon: C. Roberts, 26 Ashford 
Rd., Swindon; J. H. Ross, 13 V . High St. 
aK 


Perth; A. Smith, 13 Crown Rad. ava, Bese 
“CATOTAPH” CONTEST. 


The attempts selected as the best in this contest. in 
which) competitors were asked to provide a suitable 
tuph for the ‘ Office Cat,’ were reeeived the 
‘ollowing, to whom five stylo pens have been awarded 
VW. Bock, 79 Langdale Rd. Thornton Heath: HLM. 
'larper, 15° Lauriston St... Greenock: G. Haw, 146 
} linthor Rd., Middleabrough; C. Rolenson, 6 Oxlord 

st.. Wellingborough; F. Walker, 4 Ywickenham Rd, 

Leytonstone. 

“BAGPIPES” CONTEST. 

Competitors were asked to describe the music af the 
bagpipes, and five briar pipes were offered for the hest 
descriptions. These have been won by: Albert Collins, 
Gordon St. Scarborough: E. Gregory, 17 Victor 
Ave. Alma. Park, Levenshulme, Miss E. Jupp. 2} 
Underdown. Ter.,- Broadwater. Sussex; T. Kerr, 4 ‘Tulle 
te Rd., Dandee; C. Rivas, The Bungalow, Mancr 
Rd., Richmond. 

‘ “ALGY" CONTEST. 
, The prise ef five shillings for the best parody on 
‘ ‘Mary had @ little lamb,” beginning “\Alzy had an 
eeroplane,”’ has been awarded to Mics E.- Goddard, 
liverpool Ter., Worthing, for the following : 

“ Algy had an aeroplane, 

-Tte pace now wild, now slow, 
nd-everywhero that ‘aery' 
oor Algy had to go. 

It stopped in its career one day, 

It was against a church 
It gave a heave, and Algv 
: He left it in the ‘lurch. ” 

' “PIE CRUSTS" CONTEST. : 

To each of the following ten ladies a pair of ecissors 
has m sent for her winning answer to the question. 
‘Why is @ promise like a pie crust?’’: Miss M. Bren- 
Jreland; Mra. L. Crail, 

Croft, Littleworth, Hednes- 
St. James's St., 


2 Re A A NT NIG = 
Pee RRA 


trom 


+ eee 


went 


ee ee 


well, 


] 

) ford, 
: Brighton; 

{ Brighton; Mrs, E. Rhodes, 36 | 
; Miss A. R.- Russell, Bro’shane Kd., Ballymene, Co. 
! Antrim ;-Miss M, Sainsbury, 50 Wickham Rd., Highams 
‘ Park, Chingford; Mrs. Taylor, Newlands, Syddal Rd., 
4 Bramhall}, Stockport; Mrs. J. Telfer, jun., 533 Victoria 
i Rd., Crose Hill, Glasgow. 
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travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accidcut—not the first claim only. 


foo mivay | INSURANCE 


£1 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 andoneof£1,000. 


This Tasuranee holls gool for any number of claims «f 
£1,000 cachet fivone only. £1,00O0spectilly guaninitecd 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR 
SMovy 


PORATION, LIMELED, [6 to 44 Moorgate Ateeet. Londor 
quust be seut within soven divs to the above wdaress, 
will be paid by the ubove Corporation to the 
ey ~ 7 L 
Se I A OLOxe) an accident in Great Britsin or Trelond to the 
passenger train in whieh the deceased was 
railway sortivg vans), and who, at the time of such aecitent, 
hal in his, or her, possession, tho fnsvranee Conpou ea this 


B.C... to whom vot.eces of claim, under the follows ondits 
legal representative of any person killel ty 
travelling as a passenger (including po-t office servautsin 
oor the paper im which it 1s, with his, or her, usual signa- 


p A t 
tr written in ink or percad, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at lis, or her, place of aborle, so lous as 


the enipon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sium shill be 
legal representative of such person injured, shoul a 
from such secileut within three calendar qiunths + 
avd that notice of the accideut be given witha t 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person 
servant on duty, nora sui 


ail tothe 
ath result 


riolway 


ain lia\Vay 
& I Qa egal act, baving the current wrmlber of L 
Weeklj onbim, or her, at the time of befuy kille-t 


by xrailway accident iu the United Kin ul 
an accident toany train Ge which he, orske, may he teorellig as 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the smn of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in cvery case be given to THe 
Ocesn AccIpreNtT aND GUARANTER CorroraTion, Limitry, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lopdon, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the lezal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets + - death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provide deceased at the time of 
such accident 477 in bis ssession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this shich it is, with bis, or 
her, usual sig r pencil, on the space 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


providedat the foot, and thet death occurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above addiess within three days of its 
occurrenee ‘Phis paper may be left at his, or her, place of 


abode, <0 long as Phe common ts signed. 
One Hundred Pounds will be juidt 
live of umyvore dying as the diveet 


» the legal representa. 
nel sole result of injuries 


‘Ticket inthe sy 
notat the tim: 
pudthat vote 
within three 
The shove 
Thais iustaa 
aid entitles the ! t 
coubltions of, the ‘Ocean A 
Company, Limitc™, Act, Is". 
The Parehase of this) Prubty 
ment ofa Pram cane tredler 
Act can be seen at the offer 
corporation, so personcu 


sof the contract, 
1 week of issue only, 
te nis subject to the 
cident and Guarantee 
Risks Nos. Land 3, 
ris udinitted to be the pay- 
stot the Act. A Print of the 
ef this Jonrat, or of the said 
eoever ou mere than ore Coupon: 
Tnsurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sune risk, 
Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvononth’'s sub. 
scription tor PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or tothe Publisher, necd not, during the porica 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paperonthetr peraon. It is only necessary to forward 
the newsarent's receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Hevrietta Street, London, W.C., anda certiticate will be 
rent in exchange. 


Signature......... 


Available fram 9 aim. 
wat midnight, Thursday, December Mt, 19th. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OGEAN 


Accident and Guarantee... 
Corporation Limited. 
(foneye : ; t 


Asse's exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Public Liability, 

Motor Car. 

Excess Bad Debt 

Boiler and Lift 
inspection and Ine. 
surance, 


Accident Insurance of 
all kinds. 
Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
Licence Insurance. 
Fire and Burglary. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
M. E. ARMSTRONG, Mos b Secretary 
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“a Geyerous Wine 
for Abstemious Tolk.” | 


Taste and Fashions may change, but that which is 
really good will always retain the public favour (in 
spite of competition) on its merits alone. This is so 


with ; 


STONE’S 
BRITISH 
WINES 


—renowned since 1740, when George II. was King, 
and never yet excelled for purity, wholesomeness, 
and flavour. 


, STONE’S BRITIGH WINES are the Cordials 
' par excellence for Evening and Yuletide parties, and 
are appreciated by grown-ups and the ‘children alike. 
_ GINGER COWSLIP | RICH RAISIN. | 
ORANGE | ELDER BLACK CURRANT ; 
STONE’S GINGER WINE | STONE’S QUININE WINE. 


is well known as an excellent diges- pth tee A ggg se peer . 
tive. The harmful effects of cold s. . 


Ids. 
damp weather vanish instantly before STONE'S ORANGE WINE. 


the warming and fortifying influence An exhilaratin ick-me 
of a timely glass of Stone's Ginger geese he tole, properties “of be 
Wine. bitter Seville Orange. 


~ 


a 


Judges of good cocoa 


“ERY’S 


from all others by reason of its 
sips being sufficient. to proclaim 


) 


ih. Tins - - aia. | | 


‘TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE, 


PURE COCOA” 


unequalled flavour, aroma, and digestibility, a few 
its superiority. . 


SPECIAL OFFE: 

“HOMESTEAD” 
MELOPHONE, the 
- largest and best high-grade 
Disc - Talking Machine 
for 27/@ Easy Term: 
- Money back if ‘you're 
not. satisfied. Gash 
Discount 2/- in 
the &: 


_.; “VI Keep things moving this Xmas.” 

Unless you can get absolutely pure tone, and can clea:'y 
hear the words of the song, a Talking Machine is’an irritatin, 
disappointment. The Catesby “Homestead” Gramophone 
gives you just the perfect melodious tone and word clearnc-s |. 
you wish. 

Tt has taken us months to find the right machine for vou and |} 
for us at a price you can willingly pay. To get this ¢.1:1 low 
price 27/6 Easy Terms, we have had to place one of the las. 
orders ever known. If you don’t like the ‘‘ Homestead ” mac ii... 
in any way—return it at once, and we return your money. We've | 
studied tone,,and freedom from that disturbing noise rather 
than yarnishy The “Homestead” gives you the essentials 
.of a high-grade Disc” Machine at quarter the pricc. 
Have one on approval and judge for yourself. 


WW 


LET USSEND YOU A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BEAU- 
TIFULLY ‘ILLUSTRATED MODELS. IT’S POST FREE. 


_ DO YOU WANT ANY DOUBLE-SIDED RECORDS-AT.2/- EACH 
If so, just drop us a line and we will send them to you securely packed 
to any address in the United Kingdom, carriage paid, “Catalogue free. 


CATESBYS ur. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, 


W.= 


have learned to distinguish 


PURE 
BREAKFAST | 


Maxers To HM. THE KING, HM. THE QUEEN, ano HM. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. E 


